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MADAME WALKER 

AN OLD LADY PASSES ON 

The Beautiful and Simple Life 
That Was Lived for Others 

BRIGHT YOUNG THINGS, 
PLEASE NOTE 

The other day a marvellous thing 
happened. 

Strangers passing Christ Church in 
Southport would have thought a duke’s 
daughter was to be married. Hundreds 
of people waited in the street. The 
church was packed with Southport’s 
notabilities, headed by the mayor. At 
tlie gate was a guard of honour formed 
by disabled soldiers. 

All this because. Madame Walker was 
to be buried. Headers of the C.N. may 
remember lierstory, but the rest of the 
world will aslc Who was she ? 

She was. a simple old woman who. 
lived for others. The whole town 
loved her, and she will bo remembered 
almost as a saint long after our Bright 
Young Things arc lost in oblivion. 

Compassion and Generosity 

For many years she had a business, 
and' although she was always compas¬ 
sionate and generous she became a 
wealthy woman. When the war began 
she was too old to'do anything but 
collect,for war charities. ., 

The end of the war came, but not the 
end' of her service. She had found 
that people gave readily, Something 
in her gracious old face touched their 
hearts, and she did not feel justified in 
giving up her charitable work. In all 
weathers , she stood in the ■. streets, . a 
silent beggar for disabled soldiers and 
sailors, till the Town Council gave her the 
right to have a chair on the pavement. 

When she was over 80 her friends 
persuaded her-to retire, but she soon • 
came back to her chair because she felt 
it was her duty to do so. She collected 
about ^15,000 in this way-. 

Doing Kind Things Kindly 

But she was always giving her own 
money away, and doing little kindnesses, 
such as putting hot coffee outside her 
house for tramwaymen on early, duty. 
She did hind things so kindly. 

It ims her chief delight 
To make all others happy 
From morning unto night. 

When people knew that she had died 
at 85 they felt that the town would never 
be the same again. . The British Legion 
hand played sad and solemn ihusic'and 
the Legion’s colours covered, her coffin, 
upon which rested her collecting-tray 
filled with violets and snowdrops by the 
blind soldiers for whom she had worked. 

Truly there is no sting in such a 
death as hers, full of peace and sur¬ 
rounded by the love of so many people. 
This burial was as full of state as a king’s, 
as full of tenderness as a mother’s. 

Wc reap what we sow, and Madame 
Walker sowed the seeds of love. ' 


A Cold Bath 



The popularity of cross-country running is shown by the fact that more than 200 boys enterei 
for the Junior Steeplechase at Eton College. The race was over a course of two-and-a-half 
miles, at one point of which the runners had to ford a brook, as our picture shows. 


The Love Story of a Princess 


A romantic love story, reminding us 
of that of John Ridd and Lorna 
Doone in Blackmore’s great novel, has 
just come to an appropriate close in an 
Austrian village near Salzburg. 

It was a happy love story, although 
there must have been many who pre¬ 
dicted tears and disaster for it when it 
first began. How it was that Johann 
Reindl, the stalwart young farmer’s 
son, and the beautiful Princess Ida 
Wrede first met and loved each other 
there is probably no one now left to tell, 
for nearly half a century has passed 
since then. All that is cortain is that 
they did fall in love and that their 
feeling was strong enough to conquer all 
obstacles and opposition The peasant 
and the princess became man and wife 
and, as the story-books say, " lived 
happily ever after.” 

The princess had not much besides 
her beauty and her great name to her 
dowry, but that troubled the pair hut 
little. She;became, a good and thrifty 
housewife and '&-loyal and hardworking' 


helpmeet to her husband; and, what¬ 
ever other sorrow life may have brought 
them, it never brought anything to 
cloud their wedded bliss. For over forty 
years they lived together till, three 
years ago, death took the woman. Now 
her husband, too, has died, and lies by 
her side in the little country churchyard 
of Ebenau. 

With what interest and curiosity 
coming generations will read tlieir 
epitaph and wonder about the romance 
behind it ! No doubt popular fancy will 
weave legends round their names: 
legends which perhaps will have little 
to do with the reality. But maybe 
now and then some discerning person 
will sweep aside these cobwebs arid, 
seeing the essential truth underneath, 
will exclaim: " How great and simple 
and pure in the grain these two must 
have been to be able to rise above all 
the paltry and ephemeral things which 
divided them and to sec in each other 
only the everlasting.. .things in which 
they were one ! ” 


JOE ZALEWSKl 

A FARM LABOURER’S 
HIGH HONOUR 

The Red Ribbon on a Weather- 
Stained Coat 

BROTHER OF THE GREAT 

An old farm labourer named Joseph 
Zalewski has just been made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. Thus he joins 
an illustrious company, among whom 
were Rosa Bonheur and Edward the 
Seventh. 

Franco has only one Order of Knight¬ 
hood, and she bestows it alike on foreign 
kings or old farm labourers. The other 
Orders were swept away in the Revolu¬ 
tion, and Napoleon established a new 
one, the Legion of Honour, in 1802. 

All who are admitted to the Order 
have to vow that they will strive for 
liberty and equality, but even in the 
Legion there is not absolute equality, for 
there are five classes—grand cross, grand 
officer, commander, officer, and chevalier. 
The President of the Republic is grand 
master of the Order. 

Still a Worker at 103 

It is pleasant to think that the Presi¬ 
dent has now admitted old Joseph 
Zalewski to the Legion, and so made a 
brother of him. Both wear the little 
bit of red ribbon in the coat lapel which 
is so ardently desired by all Frcnclnncrq 
because it stands for the highest, the 
sole, honour which their country bestows 
in times of peace. 

What has Joseph Zalewski done to 
earn this honour ? More than most men. 
For 93 years he has worked on his.native 
soil, toiling patiently early and late, in 
all weathers, growing food for others 
and bettering the land. He'is 103 today 
and still works in the fields with his 
great-grandchildren. 

How proud those great-grandchildren 
must be of him 1 How his native village 
of Migneville rang with excitement 
when the news came ! 

The Zalewskis of England 

In England, we give knighthoods to 
men who have made fortunes by their 
industry. France has made a chevalicr 
of one who has made no fortune by his 
industry. If it is industry we honour, 
and not 'money, we ought to seek out 
the Joseph Zalewskis of England, the 
patient, hard-working old men who have 
never had a holiday in their lives 
because cows must be milked and horses’ 
fed on Sundays as well as weekdays. Wc 
could not live without the farm labourer 
who sends our milk to tow r n ; it would 
be gracious if England honoured him 
as well as the owner of carpet factory 
or coal mine, , Perhaps she will in the 
millennium, - 

Meanwhile, it is good to think of old 
Joseph hoeing the fields of Migneville 
with a glorious little scrap of red ribbon 
on his weathefrStained coat and a great¬ 
grandchild chattering at his side. 
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LEVIATHAN IN 
THE STY 

A SEA KING COMES TO 
FEED OUR PIGS 

How Improbable Stories 
Become Commonplace Fact ' 

MARCO POLO VINDICATED 

Pigs and whales lrvve come together 
in the news. 

Whale-meat, which already has many 
uses, has now been added to the diet of 
pigs, with surprisingly good results in the 
sty. The flesh of the whale seems, in¬ 
deed, as beneficial to pigs as cod liver oil 
to sheep. 

The science of feeding our domestic 
animals has become so surprising and 
complex that we cease to be startled by 
any new addition to'the trough or the 
manger. Our ancestors would have held 
up their hands in horror at some of the 
ingredients we use—oil-calce, treacle, 
fish, and things as unlikely. 

Fish as Cattle Food 

One of the stories which was taken as 
reflecting most seriously on the veracity 
of Marco Polo, the 13th-century traveller, 
was that among the people he met in 
his travels were those who, in the 
absence of vegetables, accustomed their 
cattle, sheep, camels, and horses to feed 
on dried fish. 

The fish, he said, was laid in the 
blazing sun and dried hard, so that it 
could be kept for months until the heat 
of summer passed and vegetation' re¬ 
appeared. IIow that story was ridiculed 1 

Still less was he believed when he said 
that the animals would eat fish in the 
fresh state. His statement that, owing 
to the scarcity of grain, the people re¬ 
duced the dried fish to small particles, 
ground these into meal, and made it into 
bread and biscuits, enough at a time to 
last for a year, caused him to be regarded 
as an impostor. 

Of course Marco Polo was right, an 
entirely truthful and honourable man. 
Today practically all well-kept dogs 
have biscuits made with fish. For cen¬ 
turies the little ponies of Iceland and the 
Shetlands have lived for half the year 
largely on fish ; and during the war fish 
variously treated became an increasingly 
important clement in cattle food. 

A Romantic Fact 

This vindication of one of the greatest 
of traveller-writers is a welcome example 
of truth coming round to establish the 
credit of an author after many days. 
The amazing accounts of Abyssinia 
which Bruce of Abyssinia recorded were 
turned by his traducers against him and 
made his life a burden ; but time has 
proved him entirely right. 

The classic example, however, serves 
to prove the romantic fact that the 
Phoenicians really did go right round 
Africa, sailing down the east coast, 
turning at the Cape, and returning up 
the west coast. “ On their return,” says 
Herodotus, ‘‘they declared (I for my 
part do not believe them, but perhaps 
others may) that in sailing round Africa 
they had the Sun upon their right hand.” 
« It is that statement, so unbelievable 
to the Father of History, which proves 
the Phoenician claim.' 

So we may believe that pigs cat whales, 
for that is fact as well. 


A Friend of Two Nations] 

Anglo-American friendship has suf¬ 
fered a great loss in the death of Major 
George Haven Putnam, the New York 
publisher, who had crossed the Atlantic 
about every year for half a century. 

A Yorkshire Boy's Fame 
Dr, Joseph Wright, the Editor of the 
Dialect Dictionary, a poor Yorkshire 
boy who won fame to the ends of the 
intellectual world, has died at 75, to 
the great regret of all who knew him 
for what he was—a wise and generous 
Mid brilliant man. 


NEW DANGERS 
COMING INTO LIFE 

The Electric Grid 

A BOY AND HIS KITE 

Everyone is talking about the grid 
system with which a great part of Eng¬ 
land is being electrified. There will be 
nearly 1000 miles of the system in opera¬ 
tion by the end of the year. 

But the delivery of electricity at the 
tremendously high voltage which is 
being used on the overhead wires of the 
grid is introducing some new dangers 
into' our lives. In a similar system 
abroad a little boy was killed through 
the wire of his kite coming into contact 
with one of the electric wires, and on 
a damp day a kite string might prove 
to be equally dangerous. 

Straw blown from stacks will some¬ 
times short-circuit the insulators, and 


The Best is Yet To Be 

We like this speech of Sir William 
Mulloch, Chief Justice of Ontario, the 
young old man of 86 who is said lo be 
the oldest acting judge in the British 
Commonwealth, lie was speaking at a 
luncheon in Toronto. 
am still at work with my hand 
to the plough and my face 
to the future. The shadows of 
evening lengthen about me, but 
morning is in my heart. 

I have lived from the forties 
of one century to the thirties 
of the next. I have had varied 
fields of labour and full contact 
with men and things, and have 
warmed both hands before the 
fire of life. The testimony I 
bear is this : that the castle of 
enchantment is not yet behind 
me; it is before me still, and 
daily I catch glimpses of its 
battlements and towers.. The rich 
spoils of memory arc mine. 

Mine, too, are the precious things 
of today—books, flowers, pictures, 
nature, and sport. The first of 
May is still an enchanted day 
to me ; the best thing of all is 
friends. The best of life is always 
farther on. Its real lure is hidden 
from our eyes somewhere beyond 
the Hills of Time. 


near the sea salt has been deposited 
from the air on the insulators and. has 
caused them to flash over. While an 
electric current of 100 or 200 volts, can¬ 
not pass through even a thin piece of 
insulating material such as a postcard, 
voltages of 132,000, such as are being 
used in the grid system, can jump across 
several inches of even a good insulator 
like air. 


THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 

Britain has long enjoyed the fivc-and- 
a-half-day working week, which gives 
the workman his Saturday half-holiday "as 
well as Sunday. In America the five-day 
working week is making some progress. 

. An inquiry was made last year to deter¬ 
mine how many American factory work¬ 
ers were regularly employed on a five-day 
work schedule ; and the report is issued. 

The inquiry shows that 217,000 
factory workers and 183,000 workers in 
non-manufacturing industries enjoyed a 
five-day week. Since then farther 
progress has been made, and it is thought 
that the present figure is about 750,000, 
Reports were made by 127 firms who 
had adopted the five-day week, and 32 
firms reported increased, output, ? 64 no 
change, and 31 reduction, ; 


THE GOOD MAN’S 
THOUGHT OF HOME 

Ten Thousand Pounds 
For His Village 

GETTING THE CHURCHES 
TOGETHER 

There was an old stockinger named 
Carter living in the little village of 
Ruddington, near Nottingham, fifty 
years ago. 

A stockinger was one who worked the 
old-fashioned hosiery hand frame, often 
in liis own cottage. New inventions 
came along, and great factories sprang 
up where machinery made stockings far 
quicker than any stockinger could do it. 

“ Soon,” said the stockinger, “ there 
will be no work for the likes of me.” 

He had a son, who would have 
followed his father’s trade and stayed 
at home in England's green and pleasant 
land if there had been better times 
ahead. But instead of staying at 
home and grumbling at the times lie went 
to Canada to seek his fortune at iq. 

That was 50 years ago. The other day 
he offered £10,000 to his native village. 

Money For a Good Cause 

The poor emigrant has become one 
of the greatest hosiery manufacturers 
in Ontario, and Mayor of the city of 
Guelph. It was a good thing for him 
that the old hand frame was failing, 
and that ill-fortune drove him out of 
England fifty years ago. He might 
now be drawing an old-age pension in 
Ruddington instead of sending hoipe 
ten thousand pounds. 

The money has been offered for a very 
good cause. In Canada they have 
begun to realise in a practical way the 
wisdom and the Christianity of Christian 
people really joining in Christian wor¬ 
ship. Knowing how well it works in 
Canada, Mr. Samuel Carter has sent to 
Ruddington this offer of £10,000 to 
build a joint chapel for Wesleyan 
Methodists and Primitive Methodists if 
they will have a resident minister. It 
is not the custom of Methodism to have 
permanently resident ministers, but 
no doubt a way will be found to accept 
this generous gift on Mr. Carter’s terms. 
The word Christian, and what it stands 
for, is big enough to submerge all minor 
differences, and it is a noble lesson 
for Air, Carter to impress upon the folk 
of his old village. 

THE RICH MAN WHO 
LOVED THE POOR 
He Went About Doing Good 

The East End of London has lost a 
friendly and noble figure by the passing 
on of Mr. John Tennant, a Scotsman, 
who will long be remembered as a great 
philanthropist among the poor. 

He was 83 and had lived for over 
50 years in London, giving his life to 
works of charity, though he belonged 
to a rich house and was a cousin of the 
first Lord Glenconncr. 

This is what one of the notices of his 
death said : 

The war brought to him great sorrow in the 
deaths of two of his three sons. Shortly after 
their golden wedding his wife died, and then 
their third son, whose health had been ruined 
in the war. He met this accumulation of grief 
with the indomitable faith and piety of the old 
evangelical kind, which was the inspiration of 
his whole life. But in spite of the devoted care 
of his daughters he grew physically feebler. 
Happily his mind was active to' the end. It 
was very vigorous, shrewd, and receptive. 

So the great, curse of the world 
afflicted this.brave man who, for so long 
a part of his long life, went about 
doing good. 


March 15, 1930 


STORM IN A COAL 
BOX 

THE BILL IN THE HOUSE 

A Critical Time in Parliament 
and the Comfortable Ending 

WHAT THE QUOTA MEANS 

The Bill to restore efficiency to the 
coal industry was sure of a stormy pas¬ 
sage in Parliament, if it got through at 
all. Its Second Reading was carried 
by a majority of eight, and since thqn 
one of its most important provisions lias 
been carried by a majority of only nine. 

The particular proposal of the Bill 
which came so near defeat was a scheme 
for the cooperation of the colliery 
companies in selling coal. The more 
progressive districts had been planning 
schemes regulating the quantity of coal 
each colliery should produce, so as to pre¬ 
vent too much from being sent to market, 
so bringing prices down, But not every 
coalowner in a district would agree to 
come into the scheme, and there were 
niany districts where there was no scheme. 

So the Government made, a bargain 
with the progressive owners. In return 
for the shortening of the hours of work¬ 
ing for the miners the Quota schemes, as 
they are called, were to be niatle uni¬ 
versal and compulsory. 

A General Election Promise 

This proposal aroused wide opposition 
on the ground that it put the consumer 
at the mercy of the coal trade ; and 
partly to meet tiiis criticism tlic Govern¬ 
ment agreed to put a new section into 
the Bill providing for the compulsory 
amalgamation of neighbouring collieries 
so that inefficient mines could be closed 
and the cost of working lowered. 

In spite of this, however, opposition 
to the Quota plan was continued, and 
many people who voted for it in the end 
did so only because they thought it was 
fair to give the mineowners more control 
over prices, so that they 'could repay 
themselves (from the public) • for the 
cost of shortening the hours of the 
miners, a change which had been 
solemnly promised to the miners at the 
General Election. 

In the end the amendment to strike 
out the Quota clauses was defeated 
by a majority of nine votes. It is said 
that even those who voted for the amend¬ 
ment were almost relieved at its defeat, 
for if it had been carried the Government 
would have had to drop the whole Bill 
and ask the country at a new General 
Election for a majority which would 
enable it to carry out its promises. 
Nobody wants another General Election 
yet, and it is of the highest importance 
that the Government of the country 
should not be disturbed in the middle 
of the Naval Conference—an experience 
that France has just had to face. 


Things Said 

The pronunciation of automobile is 
motor-car. B.BG expert 

Any future war would be a \var of 
bombs and bacteria. General Smuts 
With a good skipper and a good crew 
I would go out in the Rioi ita any 
weather. Lord Thomson 

I have not seen the blossom in 
Worcestershire since the war. Mr. Baldwin 
I am confident that the Naval Con¬ 
ference will succeed. Mr. Wakatsuki 

I told the King this was the freest 
country in the world. Mr. Will Thorne, Al.P. 

The British Isles are the most wonder¬ 
ful region in the world geologically. 

Professor H. E. Armstrong 
If the poets had microscopes they 
would sing the exquisite loveliness of 
the beetle. Mr. A. Wyatt Ti)by 

It is common courtesy not to smoke 
in a post-office or a shop. 

National Society of Non-smokers 
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THE LIFEBOAT WOMEN • AIRMAN’S BEACON • GIRAFFES AT SEA 



Tli© Lifeboat Women—There are always many hands willing to help at life-saving, as suggested by tills picture of women hauling the lifeboat at Hauxley In Northumberland 





Tall Pas8ongors—This photograph, taken on a liner at Cape Town, 
shows some young giraffes looking out on their native land for 
the last time. They are being shipped to Australia. 


Croydon’9 Night-Lights—Air-liners to Croydon can now land with 
more safety after dark as this new landing indicator, which swings 
in the wind, has neon lights that pierce even fog. 


v ■■■■ ■ 


Preparing for Tennis—Tennis is played nil the year round, but 
summer is naturally the time when it is most popular, and factories 
are now busy preparing for the coming season. These girls are 
giving tennis balls their outer covering. 


Mid-Air Photography — A press photographer’s 
work at times is very hazardous. The man seen 
here obtained his picture by means of a crane 
high above Fleet Street, London. 


Flowing for Girls—Women are now forming rowing clubs in many 
parts of the country and are very enthusiastic about this sport. 
Here r are some of the crews who competed for a challenge cup at 
Barnes, on tho Thames. 


ifi® 


. Nine in a Row—Eight of these Samoyede puppies are evidently very pleased with the world, judging by their smiling faces, but the little one on the left looks rather sad 
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WIRELESS WINS 


AND FAILS 

INDIA DOES NOT WANT IT 

The Slow But Certain Conquest 
of the British Farmer 

LITTLE BY LITTLE 

Two significant facts which are both 
of great human interest are reported 
from the wireless world. 

, British farmers, traditionally the 
most conservative class of the com¬ 
munity, after denouncing and ridiculing 
bulletins broadcast for their benefit, 
have been converted to their use; 
while India has scornfully rejected 
wireless entirely. 

While our farmers are finding the 
Ministry of Agriculture broadcasts in¬ 
dispensable to their prosperity the 
Indian Broadcasting Corporation has 
been wound - up with a debt on its 
shoulders and sold to the Indian 
Government as a going concern for 
/22,500. The two facts will one day 
appear in history as among the comedies 
of our time. 

Wireless and the Weather 

At first our farmers regarded wireless 
with open hostility. They held it 
responsible for any upset of the weather. 
Some declared that it ruined the fruit 
trees. Some suggested that it was 
responsible for the spread of foot and 
mouth disease ! 

In all India, with its scores of millions 
of people who can neither read nor 
write, only the Punjab has admitted that 
wireless has_ any educational value; 
to the rest it seems useless or worse. 
Now that it has passed to the Govern¬ 
ment it will slowly make its way. 

All but the highly-educated classes in 
native India are the victims of the wildest 
superstitious terrors. Everything they 
cannot understand they attribute'to the 
agency of Satan. Wireless must have 
been terrifying to minds of this kind. 

So is all the imaginary magic of the 
West to these fear-ridden people. Not 
long ago natives who had been treated 
successfully for cholera were found to be 
worshipping the evil spirit whom they 
regarded as causing it, worshipping him 
in fear lest lie should afflict them again ! 
The bottles in which their medicine 
had been contained were exalted as 
the symbols of divinity. 

Success Sure in the Future 

We must not regard such terrors with 
scorn. Many of the people of India are, 
iii their beliefs, where our ancestors 
stood hundreds of years ago. Better- 
instructed men have been the victims of 
fears no less absurd. 

But progress does continue, little by 
little, like the waves of the sea. The 
conversion of our farmers is noteworthy 
indeed. They arc no more stubborn 
and cautious than the agriculturists of 
other lands. They live close to Nature, 
move with the seasons, and do every¬ 
thing in settled order, and their minds 
become attuned to habit and occupation. 
Wireless with them had refractory soil 
to penetrate, but It has succeeded, and 
it will one day triumph in India. 


JOHN'S TIN CROWN 

The King shall enjoy his own again, 
said the Cavalier song. Now the pro¬ 
phecy is coming true of King John. 

His effigy lies in Worcester Cathedral 
daubed all over in gold paint and wearing 
a trumpery tin crown. It was not always 
thus. A restorer smothered the figure 
in paint and clapped a tin crown over 
the damaged stone one in 1874. 

After all, a tin crown was good 
enough. John was such a bad king that 
nobody minded very much. A man of 
straw deserves a crown of tin. But the 
craftsmen who made the tomb ‘were 
good craftsmen, and did not wish their 
work to be spoiled. For their salces and 
for ours the paint is now to be removed 
and the tin crown is to go. 


URICONIUM 

A Discoverer of the Past 
, MEMORIES OF ROMAN DAYS 

There is a dangerous man in our 
midst. He knows so much of the secrets 
of our buried past that if we are not 
careful we shall all be fired by him to 
dig up our gardens to seek the glory that 
was in these islands long ago. 

The dangerous man is that en¬ 
thusiastic scholar Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, 
Keeper of the London Museum. Not 
only has he got the city fathers of St. 
Albans to agree to a magnificent scheme 
of excavation for the unburying of 
Verulam, which gave Boadicca her last 
victory and British Christianity its first 
martyr; he has sown seed which is 
coming to fruit in a proposal that the 
Government should undertake the 
excavation of Wroxetcr, the Roman 
city of Uriconium. 

Already, in the little that has been 
done by private effort under Mr. Donald 
Atkinson of Manchester University, 
discovery has revealed a forum, baths, 
a camp for Roman legionaries, and the 
finest Roman sculptures yet brought to 
light in Britain. 

A Shropshire Lad 

Wroxetcr, tlie'tiny Shropshire parish 
of today, lives immortal in one' of the 
finest lyrics of our great poet A. E. 
Ilousman, himself “ a Shropshire lad." 
The poet gazes on Wcnlock’s Edge as a 
great gale bends its saplings double and 
covers the Severn with their leaves, 
and his mind turns to thoughts of other 
gales sweeping earlier woods on the 
selfsame hill in a time when the Romans 
ruled our land. 

And, he reflects, just as he now stares, 
at the swaying wood, lashed by the 
storm, so in other days the Roman 
watched a similar scene : 

. The gale it plies the saplings double, 

It blows so hard twill soon be gone : 

Today the Roman and his trouble 
Are ashes under Uricon. 

It is those ashes and the history which 
their owners made at Uriconium that 
will be unearthed if the spirit of Dr. 
Wheeler moves Parliament to accept 
the suggestion of Mr. Geoffrey Mander. 

OUR UNKNOWN LAWS 
Why Not Make Them Known ? 

1700 COUNTRY COTTAGES 
PUT STRAIGHT 

Fair progress is being made with the 
improvement of agricultural labourers’ 
cottages under that useful Act of Parlia¬ 
ment known as the Housing of Rural 
Workers Act. 

Up to the end of last year 1700 rural 
cottages had been put into good con¬ 
dition under this measure, which enables 
a rural authority to help up to two-thirds 
of the cost to put a cottage into good 
order if the repairs do not exceed ^100, 
and if the cottage is not made more 
valuable than ^400. In addition, the 
owner of the cottage can borrow his 
share of the cost and repay by instal¬ 
ments within twenty years, so that there 
is really now no excuse for a rural cot¬ 
tage to remain in bad condition. 

Why, then, have no more than 1700 
cottages been treated under these liberal 
provisions ? The answer is a simple 
one. Most people have never heard of 
the Act. 

This is true of many beneficent Acts 
of Parliament; they are passed into 
law, but are not advertised sufficiently 
to those who have need of them. Under 
existing laws a thousand good things 
could be done if people would only avail 
themselves of the provisions—just : as 
the Minister of Transport could save our 
arterial roads by using the powers he 
already has, but which apparently. ho 
does not realise. 


THE PENGUIN AND 
THE PARROT 
' Both in Hospital 

DOES NATURE TIRE OF 
HER CHILDREN ? 

It is an odd coincidence that, just 
when parrot disease has become wide¬ 
spread, a serious disease has as mys¬ 
teriously attacked the penguins. Both 
are in hospital, as we may say. 

Wc know the root of the mischief in 
parrots. Although the public has heard 
nothing of it until now the fatal parasite 
and its operations have been known 
for a generation. The affliction of the 
penguins, however, is new. 

Who would think that we could 
drown a penguin, a bird more at home 
in the water than on the land ? Yet 
penguins arc drowning, thousands of 
them, in the waters off the archipelago 
which fringes the Namaqualand coast of 
South Africa. 

The disease first manifests itself in the 
legs of the birds, which it paralyses, 
rendering the penguins unable to return 
to land. They float helplessly for a while 
and then, as they cannot keep their 
heads upright, they are drowned. 

Mysteries of Natural History 

These two incidents seem to throw 
a light on past mysteries of natural 
history. It must have been from disease 
that, in past times, entire orders of 
creation have been swept out of existence. 
Not all the gaps left in the Book of 
Nature were created by man. He is 
responsible for the extinction of lhany 
mammals, birds, and reptiles, but 
catastrophe lias come in which he has 
had no share. 

The mystery of the rise, fall, and 
passing of the great reptiles has never 
been explained. Such giants as no¬ 
where now exist, without competitors 
or rivals, possessed the Earth and 
enjoyed it, then passed away at the 
zenith of power. Mammals and reptiles 
in. later ages, not assailed by man, 
have followed in their wake. South 
America alone is a graveyard of dead 
species which have not left their land 
behind ; and North America is a museum 
of extinct giants. 

If wc could credit Nature with 
sensibility we should feel that Some¬ 
times she tired of her children, wearied 
of experiments for their betterment, then 
slew and threw them away to give place 
to species not. yet perfected. 


AND SO GOODBYE 
The Old Inn Must Go 

Lovers of the past are grieving because 
the IIotel_ Pellegrino must be pulled 
down for a road to be widened. 

The Pellegrino is one of the most 
famous Italian hostelrics, and many a 
splendid cavalcade has halted there on 
the way to Venice and Bologna. It was 
an inn in the sixteenth century, and it 
has lodged emperors in its day. Wlia't a 
jingling of silver bits and what a doffing 
of plumed hats there have been as some 
princely being stepped out of his coach 
at the Pellegrino 1 How the inn has 
overflowed with gcntlcmen-in-waiting, 
secretaries, and lackeys till the place 
hummed like a hive ! How the cook has 
trembled as he prepared the royal 
dinner, and 'how the peasantry have 
gathered to gaze at the royal departure! 

The lords of literature slept here also. 
I11178O the proud walls sheltered Goethe. 
In 1819 Byron made a sojourn here. In 
1846 Dickens had a room at the Pelle¬ 
grino with "a bed big enough for a 
boarding school." 

Now. the ancient hospitable inn must 
make room for the motor-coach. 

We hope Signor Mussolini will not 
•suffer Aunt Sailys to rise from its ashes. 


KISS OF PEACE 
ON A WARSHIP 

GOODWILL IN ARABIA 

I bn Saud and Ibn Hussein 
Embrace One Another 

CALIPH’S MAGIC CARPET 

For the first time since the days of 
the Caliphs settled peace lias descended 
upon Arabia. 

The Son of Saud and the Son of Hus¬ 
sein have met on a British warship 
and have embraced each other, vowing 
brotherhood and goodwill. 

Abdul Aziz ibn Saud is our old 
acquaintance the Sultan of Nejd, desert 
chief of the fanatical Wahabi sect of 
Mohammedan nomads. Proclaiming 
himself King of Arabia, lie drove King 
Hussein out of his Kingdom of the 
Hejaz, containing the holy places of 
Mecca and Medina, into exile in Cyprus, 
and his son Ali after him. 

Fcisul ibn Hussein is (as his name 
implies) the son and brother of the 
defeated king. He is King of Iraq, the 
new Arab State set up under mandate 
by the League in the ancient land of 
Mesopotamia. His brother Abdullah 
ibn Hussein is Ameer, under British 
guidance, of that other mandated Arab 
State, Transjordania. 

Brita n as Peacemaker 

While Ibn Saud and the Ibn Husseins 
were at enmity there could be no peace 
in Arabia. That peace has come now is 
due first to the good sense of the 
present representatives of these two, 
families (notably of Ibn Saud himself),, 
and in the second place to the long 
and patient labours of Britain’s repre¬ 
sentatives ill' those climes. After the 
kiss of peace on flic British warship Ibn 
Saud declared that throughout the long ‘ 
period . of Arab conflicts Britain had 
always been a peacemaker. It was 
time, he said, that the Arab leaders 
made peace among themselves and 
sought the prosperity of their people ; 
" if they continued to quarrel they were 
solely to blame and not Great Britain.” 

King Fcisul replied that he had turned 
his back on old family feuds and pro¬ 
posed details for a settlement of all 
outstanding disputes. 

Aeroplanes For Police Work 

Ibn Saud is now in very truth king 
of the whole Arabian peninsula, short 
of the small States along the south¬ 
eastern coast (such as Yemen, Oman, 
and the British Protectorate of Aden) 
right up to the three mandated States 
of Transjordania, French Syria, and Iraq. 
He has bought lour British aeroplanes 
arid is going to buy four more for polic¬ 
ing this vast area ; and lie himself, most 
modern of caliphs, will survey his 
domains from aerial heights, thus com¬ 
manding a magic carpet of which 
Haroun - al - Rascliid himself never 
dreamed to gain a knowledge of his 
kingdom and the doings of. his people. 


Motor-Cycle Number Plates 

Motor-cycles arc to be called upon to 
have, largo number plates. 

£500,000 Gone 

After spending half a million sterling 
the Australian Government has decided 
to drop the search for oil in Canberra. 

Qood Work In Walworth 

The Robert Browning Settlement in 
Walworth is trying to raise ^50,000 to 
help on the work it has been doing for 
40 years. 

Conscience Money- 

Nearly two million pounds was sent to 
tlie Income Tax Commissioners last year 
by conscience-stricken taxpayers. 

Umbrellas in tho Slot 

A slot machine has appeared in 
Berlin selling urhbrellas for a few pence. 
Tlie umbrella lias a hood of oiled paper 
and a wooden handle. 

Howto Peal with Billstickers 

A Sheffield billposter was fined £ 1 for 
disfiguring tlio landscape by slacking 
bills on the rocks on a main road near 
the picturesque Wliarncliffe Crags. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



i DESTRUCTIVE SEALS 
It is estimated that seals destroy 
each year off Newfoundland six 
million hundredweights of cod, 
a quantity far greater than the 
annual catch of the cod fishery. 




WASTED FORESTS 
No less than 3S5 forest 
fires were started in the 
State of Washington 
last year owing to the 
carelessness of motor 
tourists and campers; 
one devastated more 
than 130,000 acres. 


Equatqi— the middle 
[inn round the globe 


A TL ANTIC 


THE SUN REAPPEARS 
The Sun is now overhead at the 
Equator and can just be seen 
in Greenland on the horizon. 
Every day it will rise higher in 
the heavens. v 


COLLECTING TORTOISESHELL 
Large quantities of tortoiseshell 
are collected by the natives of 
the great plains of Central Asia 
at this season to be sent tl the 
markets of Europe. 


A VILLAGE BURIED 
An avalanche of snow 
which fell without 
warning recently over¬ 
whelmed a village at the 
foot of Monte Pctrano 
in the Apennines, thirty 
cottages being buried. 


The Spring Equinox 

On March 21 the Sun is overhead at 
the Equator. This is known as the 
Spring Equinox, and every place 
has 12 hours of daylight and 12 
hours of darkness. 


A FAMOUS SUGAR ISLAND 
Sugar is now being harvested 
in the West Indies, notably in 
the rich island of Cuba, where 
this year’s production is esti¬ 
mated at 4,300,000 tons. 



SAVING THE GORILLA 
A sanctuary for gorillas 
has been established in 
the Mount Sabinio region 
of Uganda, the only part 
of the British Empire 
except Nigeria where 
the big apes arc found, 


U NIGERIA’S RICHES 
Nigeria lost year sold nearly 
130,000 tons of palm-oil, worth 
over £32 a ton, and exported 
the record quantity of nearly 
120,000 tons of ground nuts. 


THRIVINC WEST AUSTRALIA 
It is estimated that this season's 
wheat harvest in the progressive 
State of Western Australia 
amounts to over forty million 
bushels, constituting a record. 


THE POLAR WASTES STILL 
CONQUER 
Two More Heroes 

Sir Hubert Wilkins is now safe back 
from his attempt on the secrets 6f the 
Anta rctic. Lieutenant Eiclson, who two 
years ago piloted him on his flight from 
Alaska over the North Pole to Spits¬ 
bergen, will return to us no more. 

For some time hope that the lieuten¬ 
ant and his companion and mechanic, 
Earl Borland, would come back from 
another Arctic flight had been given up. 
Now their bodies have been found buried 
in the snow not far from their aeroplane, 
which had been wrecked 90 miles south¬ 
east of Cape North in Siberia. 

■ Eielson was a brave man, a niost com¬ 
petent airman, and with all his courage 
was’ never rash ; but neither skill nor 
courage nor caution availed. The great 
icy wastes are not yet subdued. . 


THE BETTER WAY 


Why Ten Lives Were Lost 

The Westminster coroner said the 
other day that he had presided over ten 
inquests in one week. 

All the dead people were the victims 
of traffic accidents, and all had been 
careless. In only two cases had the drivers 
been in any way open to criticism. 

It is better to spend five minutes on 
an island than five weeks in hospital. 
It is better to wait ten minutes for a lull 
than to make your wife a widow or your 
mother childless. 


MOTHER OF EIGHT 

Canada has her first woman senator, 
and Canada 1 has chosen well. 

The pioneer in Parliament' is Mrs. 
Norman Wilson, the wife of a lumberman 
with eight children. She inherited a 
fortune from her father, and lias spent 
much of it in charity, In Ottawa she 
is well known and loved. 


THE SUNLIT HOURS 

Whatever the coming year may have 
in store for us of shower and sunshine 
we must not be ungrateful for the 
summer tlfat is past. It was, according 
to the recorders of the Clerk of the 
Weather one of tile sunniest on record. 

Their task is not like that of the sun¬ 
dial, whose motto is that it counts only 
the sunlit hours, but they had a tremen¬ 
dous amount of counting to do. 

Eastbourne alone furnished them with 
2081 hours; and had a sunny July 
surpassing all others, with 288 hours. 
Worthing’s month was May. No day 
without its sun, and 285 hours to spread 
among the 31 days. 

It was notable that the south did 
best with sunshine, Jersey, Eastbourne, 
Vcntnor, Littlehampton, Guernsey, 
Brighton, Bognor (which did so well 
for the King in his illness), Wey¬ 
mouth, Sandown, Totland Bay, and 
St. Leonards all having more than 2000 
houjrs. No northern station liadsomany, 
Southport leading with 1730 hours. 

Dull old London had 1317 hours, and 
that was much better tlian a good 
many Scottisli places. 


A BUS AND ITS 16 INCHES 

A hundred years ago a law was passed 
and the other day a bus conductor got 
into trouble about it. 

The law was that every passenger in 
a public vehicle must have iG inches to 
sit on. 

The bus conductor, who was a young 
woman with a kind heart, allowed 49 
passengers to get into her bus, which was 
licensed only for 32. It was the last bus 
to take colliers to work at a colliery near 
Doncaster. If Daisy Load wick, the kind- 
hearted conductor, had not allowed a 
last-minute boarding party to get on the 
late-comers would have lost a day's 
work at the colliery. 

There was, in fact, every excuse for 
Daisy, but none was allowed for the 
Doncaster Corporation, in whose service 
she was, and they were fined £ i. 


SCIENCE TAKES THE ICE 
IN HAND 

In a harbour opposite Quebec Dr. 
Howard T. Barnes has been showing 
that there are’ other ways of dispersing 
ice than breaking it. He melts it. 

He is a very fine chemist, and one of 
his inventions is a preparation of thermit, 
calcium carbide, and calcium chloride. 
The combination develops great heat 
in contact with water. . 

Pumped through a high-pressure 
hose on to a surface of frozen water the 
heat is sufficient to melt ice. Some of 
the experiments which Dr. Barnes has 
made in the waters of the St. Lawrence 
Ship Canal from Montreal to the sea, 
which are frozen so thoroughly in the 
Canadian winter, have not been wholly 
satisfactory. The operation has proved, 
too large for the remedy. 

But in harbour waters Dr. Barnes’s 
chemical preparation has proved effec¬ 
tive in freeing a frozen-in cargo-boat 
and in thoroughly breaking up the ice 
in tlic Champlain Graving Dock. 

It also has been very effective in dis¬ 
persing accumulations of snow and ice 
in city streets. If the invention will 
not keep the St. Lawrence River open 
it is proving its growing usefulness in 
enclosed waters. 


GOOD MORNING, SWEEP 

The proverb says that the shoemaker’s 
child is the worst shod, and now it 
would appear that the sweep’s chimneys 
are the worst swept. 

At any rate, the Northampton Fire 
Brigade was called out the other day 
because a sweep's chimney was on fire ! 
.When their work was done they had 
leisure to read a notice, which ran: 
" Why have your chimneys on fire when 
you can have them swept for nine- 
pence i " 

We commend it to the man who put 
it up. ' 


THE TICKET LITTER 
PROBLEM 
Drop Them in the Bus 
BETTER AND BETTER 

The C.N. is glad to know that more 
and more bus tickets are dropped in the 
bus and fewer and fewer in the streets. 1 

It is due to the London General to 
say that they arc extremely anxious 
to avoid littering our pavements, and we 
acknowledge with pleasure the new 
effort now being made to induce passen¬ 
gers to follow the C.N. slogan and drop 
their tickets in the bus. The company 
has put up a notice in each of its buses 
asking passengers to drop their tickets 
before leaving. 

We are sure, from our own observa¬ 
tion, that the policy is much more 
effective than the ticket box above 
the step, which was almost useless ; but 
it would be a great improvement if the 
notice could be put up in the front of the 
bus as well as at the back—as it is, in¬ 
deed, on the top. There is ample room 
for it along the front inside, and, whereas 
people easily miss an announcement 
when ieaving the bus, it is difficult for 
them to miss it while sitting. The 
announcement in front would obviously 
be more effective than the announce¬ 
ment behind, and we should much 
like to see in red letters along the 
narrow white board inside each bus the 
words Please drop your ticket in the bus 
as you leave. 

It would be a great pity if this second 
attempt to solve this problem should 
fail, as the first attempt has evidently 
done, for want of the right kind of 
attention being brought to it. 

We believe the line in the front of the 
bus would be a substantial contribution 
to a tidy London. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Chiapas . . . . , . Che-ah-pas 

Guelph .... ... Gweif 

Salzburg . . . . . Zalts-boorg 
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John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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The Witch Doctors of 
Fleet Street 

e are sick of reading in the 
newspapers that men are 
killed by the curse in Pharaoh’s 
Tomb. Papers with circulations 
running into perhaps ten millions 
were telling us this rubbish a 
week or two ago, and were seeking 
to sow the poison of a silly 
superstition in the minds of any 
of those millions who would not 
think for themselves. 

These papers know that it is 
rubbish, yet they spread it as the 
Litter Lout strews his refuse over 
the countryside. They are the 
Litter Louts of the Mind, and 
they have not even the Litter 
Lout’s excuse. He knows no 
better ; these papers do. 

They know, and have been 
told, that the so-called curse in 
Pharaoh’s Tomb docs not exist 
and never has existed. They 
know that these deaths they 
ascribe to imaginary powers of 
evil had not the remotest con¬ 
nection with the finding or the 
keeping of Egyptian relics. 

They know that hundreds and 
thousands of people have been 
associated with this tomb in 
some way and that one or two 
of them have died because human 
beings cannot live for ever. 

Even if they did not know 
these things their suggestion 
that such malignant influences 
survive in a mummy deep down 
in the rocky tomb shows them to 
be no better than the Medicine 
Man of West Africa who threatens 
the trembling native with the 
power of the Ju-Ju. The Witch 
Doctor or the Ju-Ju Man is 
better than these poisoners of 
the Well of Truth. He has been 
born among poor primitive 
savages whose belief in his Black 
Magic has been bred in their 
blood. He may have deluded 
himself into believing it. 

But the Witch Doctors of 
Fleet Street have no such excuse. 
What does all their talk of this 
curse of Pharaoh mean ? 

It means that people are dying 
today, in the year 1930, because 
some old Egyptian decreed that 
they should che fifty centuries ago. 

The world is not made like 
that. The Universe is not mad. 
It is not half as mad as the 
motorist' who hangs a rag doll 
or other so-called mascot on his 
car to save himself from accident. 

There is a destiny which shapes 
our ends, but God, Who created 
man and appointed his destiny, 
gave sanity to both. His purpose 
was declared when He created 
man in His own image, and man’s 
destiny is no less godlike. To 
stain our heritage with such 
degrading superstition as has 
lately filled some of our papers is 
to break His Commandment that 
Thou shall have none other gods 
hut Me, 


How Not To Do It 

w* are often asked when the 
League of Nations will be 
understanded of the people. Wc think 
it will be when the League tries to 
make itself understood. 

As an illustration of League lan¬ 
guage, what arc wc to make of the 
way in which the news was com¬ 
municated that the British Govern¬ 
ment had signed the Optional Clause ? 

The British Government has sent the 
League Secretariat the instrument of rati¬ 
fication of its declaration of accession to the 
Optional Clause of the Court Statute which pro¬ 
vides for the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction. 

Is it to be wondered at that simple 
people are a long time in under¬ 
standing the League ? 

© 

Nothing Happening 

|t was a damp, drizzling afternoon 
in Trafalgar Square—miserably 
dull, with nothing going on, said 
somebody, surveying the passers-by 
in their drab clothes. 

But there were all sorts of things 
going on just at the moment. 

The bells of St. Martin’s began to 
clash and peal for the wedding of one 
of the prettiest girls in the world. 

Exactly opposite a lad was learning 
from somebody in charge at the 
offices of Canada that his ambition 
to belong to the Canadian Mounted 
Police was never likely to materialise, 
and a vision was fading. 

In the National Gallery an old 
lady from the North was gasping 
with delight at the sight of the 
Murillos she had so long waited to sec. 

In a flat hard by a famous play¬ 
wright was telling a tea-party of 
young people how he once wrote 
two articles a day which hardly 
ever got published. 

Nothing happening ? 

© 

A Tale From the Old Days 

W E are tempted to take a good 
story of old times from an old 
friend who remembers them. 

They were the times when things 
were so bad in the hosiery trade at 
Nottingham and Leicester that some¬ 
body said you might tell a Nottingham 
stockinger a hundred miles away by 
his gaunt look. There was a song 
among the poorest girls which ran: 

Oil, my heart is as light as a feather, 

And I hope it will never be sad, 

For I’m going to be married tomorrow, 

But not to a stockinger’s lad. 

Though men in those days were so 
desperately poor that soup kitchens 
were opened and bread distributed, 
the striking fact is that those who 
could find work gave a shilling a week 
to a fund, and whenever this fund 
reached Ten Pounds the men balloted 
among themselves and sent one of the 
company off to America. 

It was a brave way of dealing with 
things, and the story is not without a 
moral for us all. 


The Latest 

There are parts of the world where 
kissing is still thought to be un¬ 
healthy. Wc hear on good authority 
that in some American homes the child¬ 
ren wear overalls embroidered with 
the slogan " Please don’t kiss me ! ” 
Poor little mites ! 

© 

The Man Who Had Seen the 
Parthenon 

There was once a man who had; 

seen the Parthenon, and he wished 
to build his god a temple like it. 

But he was not a skilful man, and, 
try as he would, he could only pro¬ 
duce a mud hut thatched with straw ; 
and he sat down and wept because he 
could not build a temple for his god. 

But one who passed by said to him : 
There are two worse plights than 
yours. One is to have no god ; the other 
to build a mud hut and mistake it 
for the Parthenon. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

TTiEnE is to be a new United Party. 

Now it will be all UP with some- 
bodv. 

0 

Policemen once used rattles to call 
assistance. We understand some 
babies still do. 

13 

There is a lady here, said Mr. Baldwin 
at a meeting, who makes the best 
pork pics in Wor¬ 
cestershire. There 
is an Editor here 
who likes the best 
pork pies in 
Worcestershire. 

0 

Many men cat 
more than 
they think. If they 
didn't they would 
starve. 

0 

The girl who is 
slow but sure 
usually comes to 
the front. But by 
the time she gets 
there the procession has all gone past. 
0 

There is not much home-life now. 

Owing, perhaps, to the home 
shortage. 

0 

Tobs arc interesting if well done. 
J But we can’t all be job-masters. 

0 

Mm Hoover says every man has a 
few mental hair-shirts. That’s 
why some go bald-headed. 

B 

A. man as he grows older, docs not 
always grow r wise. He often grows 
otherwise. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

, C.N. Calling the World 
The American Parliament has voted 
a million pounds to enable 
11,440 mothers and widows to visit 
war graves in France. 

Two citizens of Croydon have given 
22 acres for playing fields on the 
verge of the Addington Hills. 


The Blind Soldier 

Qnce playing in the Park, 
there came 

A blind man to that place. 

The sunshine that he could not 
see 

Was shining on his face. 

H K came quite close to oiie of us 
(He knew she was a child 
Because he touched her on the 
head, 

And spoke to her, and smiled). 

And we were sad to see him 
come ; 

We hushed, and stopped our play, 
And wished that we could go 
with him 

To help him on his way. 

\!(/e told them this when we got 
home, 

Of how we saw him pass. 

They said that, though he could 
not see 

The sunshine and the grass, 

Yet night does not for ever stay, 
Or darkness of the mind, 
With him who bravely enters in 
The Kingdom of the Blind ; 

That sometimes in that 
shadowed world 
Where he must dwell apart 
God takes a little shining lamp 
And lights it in his heart ; 

And gives him, too, a little key 
To many a thing unseen 
(We found it rather difficult 
To know just what they mean). 

Marjorie Wilson 

The Boy Who Knows 

YY/e have happened of late to have 
lived among a great many 
schoolboys-in their teens, and are well 
used to the answer “ I don’t know ” 
when wc make the usual inquiry 
" What do you mean to be ? " 

Judge oi our surprise the other day 
when one lad answered our question 
with confidence. 

“ I’m going to breed reindeer in 
the Arctic pastures, Alaska or Canada. 
I shall be a sort of shepherd and a 
farmer.” 

“ Poor boy, he has been reading a 
romance of the North,” we thought; 
but he continued thoughtfully : 

; "I have been reading a lot about it. 
Lapps and other races get their living 
from reindeer. They raise the animal 
for its flesh and its hair, its milk and 
its hide. There is plenty of country 
free from ice pretty far North which 
suits the reindeer.” 

“ But, my dear boy, it sounds so 
unlikely,” we said. “ Here we are 
chatting in Norwood and you talk of 
the Arctic. Besides—reindeer! It is 
very doubtful.” 

" But,” said he (and we did not 
worry him after that), “ a hundred 
years ago who expected that sheep 
would be raised in Australia and wheat 
grown in the valleys of Canada ? ” 

© 

George Herbert’s Prayer 

Teach me, my God and King, 

I11 all things Thee to see, 

And what 1 do in anything 
To do it as for Thee. 



Peler Puck Wants 
To Know 



If 3 policemen’s 
feet make a 
Scotland Yard 
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NELSON’S WATCH STILL GOING 


THE NELSON TOUCH 

TWO SONS OF THE 
ROVING BREED 

What They Were Doing in the 
World the Other Day 

NEWS FROM ANTARCTICA 
AND UR 

Our race is not yet dead, nor lias it 
lost the Nelson touch. 

Take a peep at what two of our men 
were doing the other day, one on the 
plains of Mesopotamia, the other above 
the threatening floes of the Antarctic. 

Each was urged by that inborn spirit 
cif adventure which inspired Layard to 
seek and find the lost history and 
language of Nineveh and Babylon, and 
drove Franklin and Ross and Scott 
toward the Poles, Such men are the 
great captains of peace, the noble 
adventurers of civilisation. 

Before the Deluge 

Year by year Leonard Woolley digs 
his way into the backward abyss of the 
world’s history. He has disclosed to 
us the rites and ceremonies of the life 
and death of kings in Sumer and 
Akkad whose names were forgotten 
when the Bible was written. 

He has descended at IJr of the 
Chaldees beneath the traces of that 
Deluge which had become a tale of 
old and far-off things when Abraham 
trod the city's byways and bargained 
with its moneychangers for his flocks. 

The marks that the Deluge left arc 
stamped in clay below the walls of Ur 
and the foundations of its houses. 
Leonard Woolley pursues the history of 
the people who dwelled in Ur before the 
Deluge, finding their traces in strange 
pottery and in stranger sculptures before 
the waters deposited the clay there. 

At the Dawn of History 

These shards of the pots in which the 
unknown people cooked their nieat 
and carried water from the well arc the 
surest evidence of who and what they 
were. To the knowledgeable people 
they tell a plain story. To the plain 
man the story interpreted is that here 
in Ur, at the dawn of history, dwelled a 
civilised people who tilled their fields 
hnd tended their herds as many cen¬ 
turies before there were kings in 
Babylon as there arc between ourselves 
and the’Saxon kings. 

Is not that a strange message to read 
in one’s morning Times ? 

' A yet more living and more thrilling 
one came the same day from the chief 
port of Uruguay, in South America, 
which Sir Hubert Wilkins had safely 
reached not so very long after a dis¬ 
quieting silence had settled on his 
movements in the Antarctic, and for 
three weeks no news had been had of him. 

On Deception Island 

It was during the silence that a letter 
written some time before to his brother 
was published. In it this brave man 
said that if lie disappeared from all 
ken nobody must feel disturbed. He 
could take care of himself even in 
Antarctica. At any rate, nobody’s life 
was to be risked in sending a useless 
relief expedition after him. 

Is not that the touch of a Nelson ? 
Does not the same spirit ring through 
the story ho sent of his last questing 
flight in the aeroplane before the Ant¬ 
arctic’s clutching fingers forced him to 
leave Deception Island and seek safety 
outside the freezing Southern Ocean ? 

Long he had waited at Deception 
Island for a favourable opportunity to 
take-off in his plane on a voyage of 
discovery over the Ross Sea, hoping to 
find the land which had once been re¬ 
ported there but which seems to have 
dropped out of sight as certainly as the 
fabled Atlantis. , 

At last, in weather not too favourable, 
he went south of Peter I Island, hoping 


A new treasure has been added to the 
Nelson relics at the United Service 
Museum in the old Banqueting Chamber, 
Whitehall. . It is Nelson’s watch. 

He wore it at Trafalgar. It was 
warmed by the. quick beating of his 
heart as he moved about the deck a 
dazzling target in his glistening gold 
lace. It ticked out his dying moments 
as he lay making his heroic end, 

When he was dead they sent it to his 
niece Lady Bridport, who said it should 
belong to those of her descendants who 
should serve in the Navy. So it has 


Continue! from tho previous column 
to be able to get a good take-off there. 
The good take-off was long in coming, 
rough weather depressed his men, 
snowstorms bore down on them, tho 
seaplane’s pipes became choked with 
ice. They waited and waited—-in silence 
because their wireless would not work. 
These were the weeks of silence. 

Then one day the wind dropped, the 
plane was launched, and though the 
scattered ice nearly wrecked its difficult 
ascent it flew—and flew 100 miles. It 
seemed ds if the secrets of Ross Sea 
were to bo revealed. 

It was a too-flattering hope. A 
snowstorm stood in the path of the 
plane. They.charged through it, but 
the machine seemed to choke in the 
freezing vapour. They almost turned 
back. But they did not turn back. 

On they went in peril of having to 
make a forced landing. At their low 
altitude they saw penguins racing below 
them. They thought they saw, which 


gone from sailor to sailor. The watch 
was last hold by Commander Nelson 
Hood, and now that he is dead it rests 
'at the United Service Museum till his 
kinsman. Lord Bridport, a midshipman, 
is old enough to claim it. 

Those who go to look . at Nelson’s 
watch will notice that it is going, and 
that it is right. Of course, it would be 
right. Nelson would never have put up 
with inefficiency in a watch or a man. 
So the chronometer goes on keeping the 
time more than a century after its master 
exchanged time for eternity. 


was far more important to them, the 
dark loom of land. Alas ! it was a 
prospect which flattered only to de¬ 
ceive. The land was no more than 
icebergs whose shadows were reflected 
in these dark waters. Beyond them 
towered the barrier of another approach¬ 
ing blizzard too high to climb, too wide 
to pass round. 

The great adventure was at an end. 
The plane had to return while return 
was possible. It was possible but 
difficult, and many were the perils, over 
which Sir Hubert Wilkins passes , lightly, 
before the base at Deception Island was 
reached again. There the story ends. 

It is a splendid one. Romance still 
brings up the nine-fifteen. And on it 
those who journeyed from their homes 
to tlicir desks and offices read in their 
copy of The Times both these stories, 
unless they had found the time to do 
so at their breakfast-tables. And this 
swift telling of the news of tho world is, 
perhaps, as great a romance as any. 


The Fastest Car In The World? 


Mr. Kayo Don In hie car, which was built at Wolvorhampton 


Tho tall of the Silver Outlet will help to keep the car on a straight course 

Mr, Kayo Don, the British motorist, is now preparing for his attempt to set up a new speed 
record on the sands at Daytona in Florida. The present record, held by Sir Henry Segrave, 
Is 231 miles an hour, but Mr. Don expects his Silver Bullet to reach nearly 250 miles an hour. 


SONGS OF THE 
NEGROES 

HOW THEY CAME TO BE 

A Tale of Long Ago That 
Revealed a Lost City 

NIMROD AND NINEVEH 

That popular singer and actor Mr. Paul 
Robeson, the Negro barrister who lias 
forsaken the Bar for the stage and the 
study, has been telling us how what are 
called the Negro spirituals came to be. 

He docs not realise, perhaps, that 
his story is one with the marvellous 
folk lore history which links mankind 
together through the ages. 

These songs sprang from the hearts of 
the Negroes in America when they were 
slaves and were not allowed to learn 
reading or writing, and therefore had 
to carry words and music in their 
memories. In many cases the tunes 
were born in Africa in far-away ages, 
Mr. Robeson says, before the Negroes 
were captured and carried across the 
Atlantic into bondage. 

An Arab Chief’s Story 

In Dahomey, he says, songs have 
passed verbally from generation to 
generation, so that we know today the 
songs the Negroes sang in a free Africa 
long before white men were seen there. 
This may well be. Some of the greatest 
facts, legends, and masterpieces of 
literature came down to us from people 
who were quite devoid of education. 

When Nineveh was buried beneath a 
mountain of earth its name and site 
forgotten by civilisation, Sir Henry 
Layard arrived secretly to explore, 
uncertain what he might find, or whero 
the city actually lay hidden. He met 
an Arab chief who could neither read 
nor write, but who could remember 
stories. He told tho Englishman tin 
following talc. 

The palace was built by Athur, the 
lieutenant of Nimrod. Here the holy 
Abraham cast down and broke in pieces 
the idols which were worshipped by the 
unbelievers. The impious Nimrod, en¬ 
raged at tho destruction of his gods, 
sought to slay Abraham, and waged war 
against him. 

But the prophet prayed to God and 
said “ Deliver me from this mhn who 
worships stones and boasts himself 
to be the lord of all beings,’’ and God 
said to him " How shall I punish him ? ” 

Nimrocl and the Gnat 

Tho prophet answered: “To Thee 
armies are as nothing, and the strength 
and power of men likewise. Before 
the smallest of Thy creatures they will 
perish." 

And God was so pleased at the faith 
of the prophet that he sent a gnat which 
vexed Nimrod night and day. Nimrod 
built himself a room of glass in yonder 
palace that he might dwell therein and 
shut out the insect. But the gnat 
entered also, and passed into his brain, 
so that-Nimrod died from the' torment. 

There was not an Arab scholar within 
•miles’of where Layard heard this story ; 
ho was hearing an oral tradition perhaps 
thousands of years old. But the effect 
was to assure him that he stood indeed 
upon the site of the. long-lost. Nineveh, 
city of Nimrod, and the marvellous 
sculptures which are now in the British 
Museum were the outcome of the digging 
that story encouraged him to begin. 


A POCKET TALKIE 

A phonograph which will play for 
two hours without stopping has been 
invented by the General Electric Com¬ 
pany of America. 

In place of an ordinary record a reel 
of film 400 feet long, on which the 
sound is photographed, is used. This 
film is so small that it will fit into the 
pocket, but it contains such a long 
record of music that it will play a whole 
opera without stopping. 
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Giving the Young 
a Chance 

Mr. Ford’s Idea for 
America 

Mr. Hoover holds that the prosperity 
of the United States is largely due ,to 
her educational methods, and points out 
that there are as many, secondary 
scholars in American schools as in all 
the rest of the world. •• 

• Mr. Ford is, however, - Strongly of 
opinion that .America: needs -a ,b,ctter 
educational system, and it is said that 
lie intends to devote £20,000,000 and 
the rest of his life to the'training of 
young America. He believes 1 that 
technical schools should be multiplied, 
holding that the growth of American 
crime is due to the fact that-.'youth 
there strays into a bustling world with¬ 
out adequate preparation for the future. 


A ROBIN S FRIENDSHIP 

An Essex" reader "sends us an- account of a 
tame robin which for six years had its home, 
summer and winter, in the garden where it 
was born. ' 

It was not allowed in the house 
because of the cat, but it was perfectly 
tame "outside. .When.young it showed a 
preference for bits'of . almond as food, 
and soon began" to' take it from the 
fingers .of its.friends. 1 - It would come at 
call and perch on their hands, heads, or 
feet. It would sun itself for several 
minutes at a time, with outspread wings, 
on the . arm of the chair in which the 
mistress of the. house..sat in the garden. 

It nested in the "garden after it paired, 
and made good use of the food supplied 
to it for its youiig. " In" the fights that 
took place between old and young for 
the garden as a home it would take 
shelter with its human friends, knowing 
they would drive intruding robins av?ay. 

'•Six years is a very long time for; a" 
robin to hold its own in one ganhh. 


A GOOD IDEA AT 
BARNSTAPLE 

We were calling attention the other 
day to the good use Oldham makes of 
the back of its tram tickets. It seems 
that Barnstaple-is also alive to the good 
opportunity its car park tickets affords. 
This" is what we read there: 

.'The oldest English borough welcomes you 
and hopes you will take the opportunity of 
visiting: ' , - 

The ancient churches of Barnstaple and 
Filton, 

The Norman castle ruins. 

Tlie fourteenth-century chapel. 

The remains of the old theatre in which 
Shakespeare’s Royal Strolling Players are said 
to have performed. 


A FENCE MADE OF SNOW 

A most curious fence was made the 
other day near Warsaw, in Indiana. 

It was a fence of sacks and snow, 
put up hastily to prevent the highway 
becoming blocked by drifts in unusually 
heavy snowstorms. . Wires were strung 
across a, number of "steel posts and 
hundreds of sacks were tied to the wires. 
The snow fell on the sacks, froze them, 
and bound them together into a huge 
sack wall, against which the snow 
itself then-drifted. 

The fence was about 100 feet back, 
from tlie road, and it bad the desired 
effect of keeping the roadway clear. 


HOW TO CROSS THE ROAD 

The 36,000 schoolchildren of Salford 
are to have marching exercises which 
will teach them to cross the road in 
safety. They are told to 

Stop at the footivay edge. 

Stand facing the road. , 

Look right. I.boh left. . 

If the road is clear, cross over in 
straight line. 

Last year 17 people were killed and 
nearly 250 iniured in Salford streets. 


That Tin Can 

Germany Shows Us How 
to Use It 

The growing use of the tin can, which 
is everywhere defacing the country. 
Tends great. interest to the news that 
-America" like Germany, has found how 
to turn it into valuable material. 

The old cans, after "being passed 
Through an incinerator, arc treated with 
caustic soda to recover the coating of 
tin, the present, market . price of tin 
-being £175 a ton. The remaining metal, 
•which is steel plate, is solidified under 
enormous pressure. 

- We should rejoice to think that such 
a plant was : being set tip here. At pre¬ 
sent the only'way seems to be to bury 
cans, so that-they are dissolved into 
rust. Surely this ought not to be the 
fate of the millions of cans we use in a 
year. ; The waste is a continual scandal 
in the country. ’ 


THE SCHOOL ON THE 
BORDER 

By a Mexican Correspondent 

The Board of Primary Schools of the 
Mexican Ministry of Education has 
decided to establish a number of high- 
class schools in the cities bordering its 
northern frontier, which runs alongside 
that of the United States. 

This step is meant to keep Mexican 
children from going over the border for 
their education, because it is feared that 
Mexican children will grow up not 
learning Spanish and, being taught 
American history, will lose some of their 
love for Mexico. 

This year four schools will be opened 
in Ciudad Juarez, Piedras Negras, 
Nuevo Laredo, and Matamoros. 

A fifth school on the frontier with 
Guatemala will be opened at Motozintla, 
in the State of Chiapias. The purpose 
of this school will be to strengthen the 
ties of friendship between Mexico and 
Guatemala. Guatemalan children will 
receive free education at this school, 
and will thus learn to understand and 
love Mexico. 


' THE GOLFER’S SPECIAL 

Golfers who would like to play a 
round on the Braid Hills course at 
Edinburgh will soon not have to wait 
for a train. They will be able to take a 
motor-bus.. 

The motor-bus will run night and 
.morning,. reaching Edinburgh by morn¬ 
ing or by night, and return buses will 
start from Edinburgh at the correspond¬ 
ing hours. 

Forty passengers with their luggage 
will be able to travel at’ti time by these 
new-style coaches along the old coaching 
roads. But they will travel faster than 
that famous Wonder Coach from Shrews¬ 
bury to London which was the pride of 
a bygone day because it kept up an 
average of 12 miles an hour. 

No self-respecting motor-bus would 
icccp down to that today. 


THIS WONDERFUL WIRELESS 

Broadcasting, which began in the 
United States, had an audience of 
75,000 in 1922. The audience today is 
40 millions. 

During these eight years of wireless 
progress 500 million pounds worth of 
wireless apparatus has been sold, and 
the amazing thing is that the demand 
for wireless sets is greater .than ever. 


BRIGHTON v. THE SEA 

Brighton is to spend £200,000 in 
defending its coast against the sea, which 
is eating away three feet every year. 

The main road in one place is only 
22 feet from the edge, of a cliff, and the 
outfall sewer is now close to the cliff 
edge, although formerly it was under a 
road which has now disappeared. The 
length of the works now to be under¬ 
taken is to bo 12,000 feet. 


AMERICA’S WILD LIFE 
What Is Being Done For It 

Those who believe in the protection of 
■wild birds of all kinds will be glad to 
know what is being done in America. " 

Each State controls the preservation 
of birds that are not migratory, but at 
Washington the Federal Department of 
Agriculture has a branch which concerns 
'itself specially with migratory birds. It 
employs a number of game Protectors, 
averaging, in the areas they watch over, 
one for every two States, and over them 
is a Chief Protector, Mr. Paul Rcdirigtoii, 

. whose range is the whole of the Republic.’ 
In the last sixteen months his Official 
travels reached 15,000 miles. 

A national survey is being made tp 
establish wild game refuges. More 
than seventy refuge, areas for birds have 
already been selected, and half a dozen 
for largo mammals such, as wild deer, 
elk, and mountain sheep. The areas 
chosen amount to 1,350,000 acres, and 
include 150 bodies of water and marsh. 

Congress has already voted eight 
million dollars for the purchase of such 
land and water as are needed. 


MARCO POLO’S PORTRAIT 

Marco Polo, who set out from Venice 
to far Cathay about 1272, has just re¬ 
ceived a tribute to the truth of the tales 
he" told which would have pleased him 
as much as it astonishes us. 

A portrait of him, painted when lie 
was Governor of Yangchow on tlie 
Yangste-kiang, has been found. 

Centuries passed iif which Marco_ 
Polo was forgotten, remembered again, 
and ins story of his travels believed by 
some and'denounced as a fable by others. 

But as the years have sped more and 
more proofs have come to light that what 
he told was true, that lie did 'visit 
Persia and Tibet, that lie did find 
audience with Kublai Khan of Tartary, 
and that the Emperor of the East at 
Peking made him his right-hand man. 
Today a traveller might find his way 
across Asia with Marco Polo’s Travels 
as a guide. ; 

The portrait, picked up by a mis¬ 
sionary at Yangchow some years ag6, 
its colours sunk into white jade, is 
perhaps yet another proof of his strange 
adventures. It is at any rate of sur¬ 
passing interest. , 


TOWNS THAT SHOULD BE 
ASHAMED OF THEMSELVES 

Manchester lias 26,000 houses below 
the minimum standard of fitness. 

Bristol lias 25,000. 

Birmingham has 40,000 back-to-back 
houses. 

Leeds lias 72,000 back-to-back, and 
Bradford 33,000. 

Our slums arc a scandal to our civilisa¬ 
tion and our faith. Bishop of Southwark 

Millions of our people live under 
conditions that make spiritual life im¬ 
possible. Bishop of Birmingham 

Some of our smaller country towns 
have the most appalling slums. 

Bishop of Lichfield 


DRINK LOSING ITS HOLD 

Drink figures continue to fall, for the 
good of everybody concerned. ; 

It is most interesting to learn from 
the Northjof England that the convic¬ 
tions for drunkenness show a farther 
decline. Manchester in 1928 had 2973 
convictions, but last year only . 2401. 
The Salford convictions fell from 1050 
to 742, and those of Blackburn from 
152 to 75. 

. The figures are still shocking, but the 
truth is that the dismal attractions of 
our drinking dens cannot hold their own 
against tlie growth of outdoor sports 
and such cheap indoor amusements as 
the wireless and fhe kinema, 


The Dog That Knew 
What to do 

How to Get Home 

Only those who live with a.dog know how 
knowing it can be. A Basingstoke reader tells 
:11s this good story. ' - ; ' '/ 

He had left his car beside the road 
about four miles frorii the'town while 
he went away on an errand. Up to him 
Icame a farm hand, who knew him, and 
■said: “ A big dog has taken charge of 
your car. He growled-when ! went up 
to it, but seemed welhbehaved when I 
"spoke to him.” - - 

;■ ,-y Returning to his car the owner found 
■a big black retriever in charge of it, 
'but quite pleased ."to" welcome him.. " 

; ' Its collar bore a Basingstoke address. 
tWh'cti'"the"car door was opened the dog 
! jumped in and made itself at -home on 
■theiback scat. And there it sat with its 
head : on the driver’s .. Shoulder, ■„ arid 
poked a cold nose against his cheek in 
answer to his .talk,. When the town was 
reached and the car stopped the dog 
jumped out and trotted off; 

Evidently the dog had planned a ride 
home. Many dogs now understand the 
ways of cars and. trams and how to beg 
a ride, home when tired of the streets. . 


ANOTHER CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE f ; 

■The Mexico Department of Fine Arts 
has just opened a Marionette Theatro 
in Mexico City in the School, of the 
Native Student, so.that Mexico," like 
London, has now its Children’s Theatre. 

The object of this step is to promote 
culture and ethics among the children 
of the primary schools. . 

This theatre has . not only manufac¬ 
tured its. own marionettes, but .it,is to 
construct theatres, marionettes, and 
decorations for all the , other primary 
schools of Mexico City. 

At the opening of the first theatro 
the Hall was- packed to overflowing 
with excited youngsters. Two or three 
plays were put on," which the: children 
watched with boundless admiration. 
Each play had some moral lesson, which 
the children w'ere taught in this natural 
and delightful way. 


THE COST OF A LENS 

A remarkable, state of affairs has 
prevented a cheap television sot being 
put on the English market. 

The delay has been caused through the 
cost of a lens, British lens makers want¬ 
ing ,so. much for. their lenses' that tlie 
price of the apparatus would have 
been too high. An offer of about one- 
third of the amount from a French firm 
has been accepted. 

; One wonders why English manufac¬ 
turers have to charge so much more than 
those in foreign- countries. 


THE BIG L.M.S. BOOK 

The L.M.S. has just issued its famous 
holiday guide, in which for'- sixpence a 
vast amount of information may bo 
obtained by intending holiday-makers. 
I No fcwcrtlian 568 places are described, 
with 325 illustrations -in'photogravure, 
and for the convenience of people want- 
itig .to see these places a list of 5000 hotels 
and boarding-houses is given. Golfers 
arc provided with a choice of 476 courses, 
and for those who love open-air life there 
is -a list of camping sites. 

One hundred thousand copies,of the 
guide have been printed, weighing 
160 tons. 


TAKING A STORY 

j A man in New York lias been 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment 
for “ lifting a story from a paper and 
selling it.” 

|. Then" what shall bo done to Tlie Ad¬ 
vocate, the Melbourne paper which takes 
a story from the Children’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia, picture and all, and says not one 
word to 11s about it ? 
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RAILWAY ENGINE EMBARKS • FROZEN FALLS • LONDON’S HIGHEST STATUE 





A Red Indian Game—J-acrosse was adapted from a ball game played long ago by the Red 
Indians In Canada. This picture shows a goal being scored In a recent match at Oxford. 


An Engine Embarks—One of sixteen locomotives bound for India is here seen being 
put on board a ship at Liverpool. The ship uses its own crane to hoist this heavy cargo. 



Jack Frost’s Work—The frozen White Horse Falls at Bryn- 
mawr, the South Wales village which is making a valiant 
industrial effort to recover from adversity. Here the icicles' 
look like giant stalactites. 


The Farmer’s Friend—Here we see a splendid specimen of 
the English Shire horse, which is still one of the farmer's 
best friends. Many Shire horses weigh over a ton and 
pull three times their own weight. 


Science in the Greenhouse—These two girls are students in 
the Horticultural Department of Reading University. They 
are making records of tho growth of tomatoes in a green¬ 
house made of special glass. 



: , - 

SsKm'M Mil 


In London’s Country—The deer In Richmond Park are usually shy of 
visitors, but in this picture it is the lady who seems to be rather nervous 
while offering a tit-bit to a friendly stag. 





London’s Highest Statue ?—The figure of IVJercury on the tower of a new office building In Finsbury Square is 
probably the highest figure in London. It also serves the purpose of a lightning conductor, as the O.N. mentioned 
last week, Here we show the statue, by IVIr. J. A. Stevenson, and the building on which it stands. 
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THE OLD SWORDS 
OF CAIRO 

A FAMOUS HEAP FROM 
THE CITADEL 

Peake Pasha and the Weapons 
Left Behind by Napoleon 

CRUSADER RELICS 

There lias been a fresh outbreak of 
trouble in Transjordania, Transjordan 
tribes being in conflict with the Wahabis. 

The matter, while regrettable, is not 
of great consequence, for the cloud of 
dissension will soon be dispelled ; but 
it lias a general interest of a rather un¬ 
usual character. 

One of the men who is responsible for 
maintaining order in this part of the 
world is an Englishman of whom the 
public knows very little, but whose 
deeds might have been imagined by a 
writer of fiction. He is Colonel Peake, 
or, as he is called there, Peake Pasha. 
With a handful of men of his own choos¬ 
ing he lias been in the main responsible 
for the good' government of wild and 
turbulent peoples distributed over an 
area of 25,000 square miles. 

A Surprising Turnout 

General Gordon controlled an enor¬ 
mous army in China in suppressing the 
Taiping rebellion with nothing more 
than a cane. There have been times 
when Peake Pasha has carried an' arma¬ 
ment little more formidable. At one 
time, when trouble arose suddenly and 
neither funds nor arms were at once 
available, he had to search far and near 
for weapons of defence where weapons 
of defence apparently did not exist. 

■ At last, to everybody’s surprise, he 
turned out his cavalry and camel men 
armed with swords. They were swords 
of a kind which no modern nation was 
producing and such as no modern 
armoury preserved. Whence, then, had 
they come ? 

The Battle of the Pyramids 

The swords had been found in heaps, 
stack upon stack, in the old citadel of 
Cairo. They were the very swords 
Napoleon left there after his unsuccessful 
Battle of the Pyramids. With those 
swords he had meant to carve a way to 
India, to give France an Oriental empire, 
and to emulate the feats of Alexander 
the Great. 

" That man made mo miss my des¬ 
tiny,” I10 used afterwards to say of Sir 
Harry Smith, who faced him there and 
barred his way to the East. Now the 
same weapons which he discarded as 
useless have served to arm the descend¬ 
ants of the men against whom he fought. 

That is strange enough, but Lord 
Kitchener had a still stranger story to 
tell. After his conquest of the Malidi and 
the rout of that fanatic leader’s forces 
his men collected great numbers of. 
swords from the defeated army which at 
first were extremely puzzling in char¬ 
acter. They were not Sudanese swords ; 
they were not Egyptian ; they were not 
Oriental at all, nor did they in any way 
resemble swords, which the nations of 
'the West were then using. 

Remodelled by the Saracens 

They had great blades and handles, 
but those handles seemed not to fit the 
pwords. Some had been remodelled. 
Some, in which there had been a cross¬ 
piece, making the handle a cross, had 
the cross-piece cut down at both ends. 

Examination by experts proved them 
to be swords which had been taken to 
the East by the Crusaders. Death from 
disease, from defeat in battle, and other 
causes had left these swords ownerless. 
Saracens secured them, and they passed 
from father to son until finally dis¬ 
persed over a wider area to reach new 
possessors. The Orientals have slim, 
narrow hands, not broad like ours, and 
all the sword hilts had had to be cut down 
to fit the grasp of the East. 


CHANCES 

WHO WANTS TO FLY ? 

Who Wants a University Career 
at the Expense of the State ? 

WHO CAN DESIGN 
A LAMP POST? 

There are always new chances for 
Youth. We note several of them this 
week—hundreds of flying careers, new 
scholarships, and chances for young 
designers. 

Youth has a chance of stamping its 
name and fame through the length and 
breadth of Great Britain. It can design 
Britain’s new lamp posts. The designs 
for the pylons which are to carry the 
new currents of electricity over hill 
and dale have been accepted. It is too 
late to complain about them. 

To Offset the Petrol Pump 

But the current will light numberless 
villages and little towns. Nowhere is 
there a design for the village lamp post. 
Will no one design one to offset the 
petrol pump ? 

The great question was first raised 
by the Derbyshire village of Lea and 
Holloway, which in the flush of its 
rejoicing at being supplied by the 
Derby and Notts Power Company with 
electricity began to cast about for 
village lamps worthy of the boon. 

The first body to be stirred was the 
Derbyshire Rural Committee. They 
passed the idea on and on till now it 
rests on the table of the Central Elec¬ 
tricity Board. They will now urge pub¬ 
lic bodies to seek for good lamp posts. 

There arc such things. The C.N. 
has seen them at Chelsea Hospital. 
But there is room for many more. 

The Lea and Holloway Council has 
lit the spark which soon may overrun 
England. Let Youth design the lamp. 

The R.A.F. 

The Air Ministry announces that Coo 
aircraft apprentices, boys between 15 
and 17, arc wanted by the R.A.F. for 
entry into the technical training schools 
at Halton and Cranwcll. 

While these apprentices are required 
for the R.A.F., which, of course, is a 
fighting service, we fool that the Air 
Forte will eventually be a great force 
for Peace. Air travel is showing us that 
so-called boundaries do not exist and 
the progress of aviation must be bound 
up with the forward march of Peace. 

During the three-year period of their 
apprenticeship the boys not only receive 
a thorough training in a trade but their 
general education is also carried on, 
and at the end of the period a few show¬ 
ing special promise go on to £hc R.A.F. 
College for training as officers, while 
the others arc posted to units for duty 
as aircraftsmen. 

It is a splendid chance for boys 
who wish to enter a young industry 
with a very big future. 

New State Scho'arships 

There arc to be a hundred new State 
Scholarships for the universities. 

The report of the Minister of Education 
on the use made of the existing 200 
State Scholarships from secondary 
schools to the universities is both in¬ 
teresting and remarkable. 

Have those scholarships been well 
used ? In 1920 there were 1090 com¬ 
petitors for the 200 scholarships. In 
1929 there were 3919. That is, the 
winners were one out of about every 
20 in the last year. 

What happened to those winners ? 

No fewer than 89 per cent of the 
winners took either a first or a second- 
class Honours degree, and the. later 
careers of this fine percentage of 
successful scholars arc described as 
very satisfactory. 

All who are able to appreciate the 
significance of these figures will rejoice 
that the number of- State Scholarships 
is now to be increased from 200 to 
300 a year. 


A BIT OF CHAUCER’S 
WORK 

Digging Up a Castle Ruin 
THE CAPITAL OF MERCIA 

A dear little lady in ringlets and 
crinoline once said " Poor Government ! 
It never does anything right! ” 

But the Government has done some¬ 
thing at last which will please every¬ 
body. It has set the unemployed to 
clear away the trees and undergrowth 
from the ruins of Berkliamsted Castle 
and to excavate the double moat. 

A few grumblers may say we have 
enough ruined castles already; but wo 
have only one Berkliamsted. It was at 
Berkliamsted that the Kings of Mercia 
reigned. This little market town in 
Hertfordshire was once the capital of 
a kingdom. 

Memories of the Past 

Wise men believe that 1 there was a 
castle here in Saxon days and that 
the Normans pulled it down to build 
anew on the site. They do know for 
certain that the Conqueror’s brother 
built the castle whose ruins are now 
being cleared. The castle was a royal 
residence. It was besieged in the struggle 
between King John and his Barons. 

But Berkliamsted Castle is connected 
with a name as glorious as John’s is 
infamous. Geoffrey Chaucer, the father 
of English verse, was clerk, of the works, 
and so was Thomas Bcclcet. 

Surely it is right that this piece of 
history should be cleared of nettles and 
brambles and that it should become a 
pleasure resort for the townsfolk and 
for those who like to make pilgrimage to 
sacred parts of England. 

The excavators have found old tiles 
decorated with the lion of England, 
They may find other treasure trove as 
they uncover the old walls. We wish 
they would find a little damp-proof 
coffer and in it a little bundle of 
manuscript poems left there by.an old 
Clerk of Works ! 


SCOUTS AND GUIDES IN 
THE BLIND WORLD 
Marvellously Efficient People 

Every year brighter lamps are made 
to cheer the night, and every year 
brighter ideas take form and illumine 
the perpetual night of blind people, 
giving them inner eyes to see a world full 
of interests and possibilities. 

Blind Guides and Scouts have become 
a .marvellously efficient and valuable 
branch of the great organisation. They 
have even started their own monthly 
magazine in Braille, edited by a blind 
Guide, Miss Jean Robinson, and Mr. 
W. J. Merridan, Scoutmaster of a troop 
of blind Scouts, 

Cheering messages from B.-P. and 
other leaders of the Scout movement are 
published in the first number of the new 
magazine, which is called the Venture. 
In a supplement showing the evolution of 
the Union Jack.blind readers will realise 
the colours of the flag by the various 
arrangements of lines and clusters of dots. 

As for blind Girl Guides, they arc as 
keen as possible on Guiding. Already 
there arc 5 Brownie packs, 17 Guide 
companies, 7 Ranger companies, and 
9 post-Rangcr companies. These girls 
take most of the tests given to Guides 
who have sight and they can read 
Morse signals by listening to the flapping 
of a flag. 

Blind Scouts learn woodcraft in the 
best possible way—by climbing trees. 
They know a leaf by its shape and tex¬ 
ture and recognise any bird by its song. 


To C.N. Motorists 

Be Hot Buy . Petrol 
From Ugly Stations 


A DARING NELSON 

SOME STRANGE 
FRIENDSHIPS AT THE ZOO 

The Camel House Cat and the 
Bad Old Dromedary 

FRIENDS THAT WILL NOT 
BE PARTED 

Dy Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo is often the scene of strange 
friendships, and the most striking of 
these attachments are those formed 
from time to time between a domestic 
cat and one of the wild animals. 

Although there is officially a price 
on the head of any domestic cat found 
wandering in the Zoo nearly every 
house in the Gardens has its own 
particular cat, a well-behaved creature 
who knows that lie must not stray far 
from home or take any interest in the 
inmates of the aviaries; and Pussy 
grows so used to his wild captive house¬ 
mates that he rarely has any fear of 
them. If lie is a particularly venture¬ 
some cat he may, dare to cultivate 
the acquaintance of powerful animals 
many sizes larger than himself, with 
the result that a very queer pair of 
friends may be seen sharing the same bed. 

Kitten and Wolves 

Lion House cats become so familiar 
with their great relatives that they rub 
against the bars of the tiger’s den, 
and will even enter the cage occupied 
by the tame lions Abdulla and Patma. 

Last year a tiny kitten terrified the 
onlookers by wriggling her way into a 
den of young wolves ; but she came to no 
harm and in time became their official 
playmate. Some time ago the Camel 
House cat formed a. friendship with an 
exceptionally bad-tempered old drome¬ 
dary, but no matter how irritable he 
felt the- camel never kicked his small 
friend, nor would he settle down for a 
night’s rest unless the cat was sitting on 
his back. 

Yet, although those friendships be¬ 
tween a wild Zoo captive and a cat are 
not uncommon, the latest one is none the 
less striking, for the animals concerned 
arc the Giraffe House cat Nelson and 
Charlie the male giraffe. 

Nelson was born in a corner of the 
giraffes’ don, and though he and his 
mother were hastily removed as soon as 
lie was able to walk' the kitten visited the 
giraffes and, finding them hospitable, 
returned to see them day after day. 
Now; he is so attached to the giraffes 
that he spends most of his time with 
them, and as the groat beasts pace 
their den they arc often accompanied 
by a black cat. 

Cat and Giraffe 

At night, when Charlie lies down to 
sleep, Nelson curls up beside him. If 
Charlie by any chance changes his 
sleeping-apartment Nelson will wander 
from dcri to den until ho finds him ; and 
though the giraffe will not allow any 
human being to caress him ho never 
shrinks away from the soft, furry body 
of his feline friend, even if Nelson settles 
down against his long neck. 

Nelson’s temerity is really amazing, 
for having won the affection of the 
giraffes he is turning his attention to 
the hippos, and at supper-time lie is 
often to bo found in their den. For the 
hippos share their food with a number 
of rats, and Nelson’s ' practice is to 
hide behind a hippo’s broad back and 
suddenly spring upon the uninvited 
rodent guests. 


A VILLAGE AND ITS BOOKS 

The popularity of rural libraries is an 
established fact, but for ardent readers 
surely the small Northumbrian village 
of Hauxley must hold the record with 
its new library. 

Though the village contains only 
about thirty houses, 253 books were 
borrowed during the first twelve weeks 
after: the library was installed. 
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THE GREAT BEAR'S 
HEAD 

GROUP OF DOUBLE SUNS 

What Our Solar System Was 
Like Ages Ago 

BEFORE THE EARTH WAS BORN 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The group of double suns composing 
the head of Ursa Major, the Great 
Bear, are no less interesting than the 
famous seven stars which constitute the 
back and tail of this grand constellation. 

The stellar wonders of the Bear’s 
Head arc, however, much fainter than 
the others, but they may be easily 
identified with the aid of the star-map, 
which links them up with Alpha and 
Beta of the seven stars, or the Plough.' 

Omicron, a third-magnitude star 
situated on the Bear’s nose, is the 
brightest of them all. It is made up of 
two immense suns, one very faint and 
possibly seen merely in the line of sight, 
therefore only appearing close to the 
larger one. This is an immense sun 
believed to be between 800 and o°° 
light-years distant. 

Upsilon, appearing as a somewhat 
fainter star and almost midway between 



Omicron and Beta, is also composed 
of two suns, both travelling together 
through space in the same direction; 
this. appears to be toward the south¬ 
west at the present tiriie, and opposite 
to that in which the star-group of the 
Plough is speeding. 

These suns of Upsilon are evidently 
connected physically, and probably the 
smaller sun revolves round the larger 
one, but, being very much farther off 
than, say, Neptune is from our Sun, the 
apparent motion is too small to be 
evident so far. According to spectro¬ 
scopic measurements they are 99 light- 
years distant from us, and so are about 
6,286,000 times as far off as our Sun. 

The star numbered 23. (which is about 
as bright as Upsilon) is also composed 
of two suns which arc visible in a small 
telescope. They are at a distance of 
112 light-years and probably physically 
connected. 

The small star Phi is composed of two 
suns appearing so close together that 
only the most powerful telescopes will 
show them apart. They revolve round 
a central point between them in about 
92 years, and arc some 550 light-years 
distant from us—nearly 35 million 
times as far away as our Sun. 

Stellar Evolution 

These distant suns are very similar 
to Sirius but much larger, one radiating 
about six times the light and the other 
ten times as much. 

Yet how small they appear to us owing 
to their great distance. 

From all this we see what a large pro¬ 
portion of these stars are double. They 
are all, however, in an earlier stage of 
stellar evolution than our Sun, wdiich 
doubtless was also double ages ago; 
for when our Solar System was in a 
much earlier stage it also would have 
appeared as seen from a distant star as 
a double sun. 

Jupiter then would have been a 
great incandescent sphere relatively 
very much larger as compared with the 
Sun, which would also have been much 
greater than he is now and much hotter. 
So the surfaces of these two great, : and 
largely gaseous, suns (one almost a 
giant) would have been much closer 
together. In this remote age the Earth 
was unborn, G. F. M. 


A LIFE OF THE WEEK 

The Noble Caesar 

On March 17, ISO a.d., died Marcus Aurelius ' 

Outside the Christian record the world 
has no account of so good a man as 
Marcus Aurelius, the sixteenth Roman 
Emperor. No king has ever had a finer 
reputation. 

When he died he was at once accepted 
by the Empire as one of the deities 
of its pagan faith, and it became an 
ambition of Roman families to have a 
bust of the Emperor, 
whom they felt to 
be the best and wisest 
man who had ever 
ruled over them. As 
a result there are 
more sculptures of 
him in existence 
than of any other 
ancient celebrity. 

Rome has a column 
in her central square 
commemorating 
his victories and his equestrian statue 
crowns the Capitol. 

He was born in April 121 a . d . From 
childhood he had been trained to be 
worthy to rule. His father, a Spaniard, 
had been ennobled by Vespasian and 
had held high office in Rome. He 
died when Marcus was a baby, and the 
child was brought up by his grand¬ 
father and his mother. ‘So charming 
was he that from his earliest years 
great things were expected of him. 
When he was 17 the Emperor Hadrian 
adopted Antoninus Pius, his uncle, 
as his own successor on the condition 
that in his turn Antoninus should adopt 
Marcus as his successor. That was the 
course that was followed. Antoninus 
became Emperor and when he died 
Marcus Aurelius, then forty years old, 
succeeded him. 

Law-Maker and Philosopher 

The time was fateful for the Empire. 
Its enemies were gathering strength 
around it. There were rebellions in 
Britain and in Asia, and beyond the 
Rhine and the Danube attacks were 
being planned and carried out. The 
Emperor, longing for peace, had to engage 
in almost continuous defensive wars, and 
finally died with his army in the field. 

Yet lie gained an impressive reputa¬ 
tion by his labours as a law-maker and 
administrator and his thought as a 
philosopher, as well as by the unselfish¬ 
ness of his character. He protected, 
by the changes he made in the laws, 
those who could least protect themselves. 
He put down extravagant expense ; lie 
demanded care in the choice of magis¬ 
trates and men in authority; he im¬ 
proved the roads of the Empire, on which 
its prosperity largely depended. 

; Christianity and the State 

The blot on his reign is that though 
he believed in religious freedom the 
Christians were persecuted and many 
of them martyred. Christianity was 
setting up a spiritual power that 
clashed with Roman authority, and was 
resisted as an enemy to the State. There 
is no sign that Aurelius understood 
Christian teaching ; in his eyes it was 
a political offence. 

Yet we. cannot now read his Medi¬ 
tations without seeing that it is a great 
book written by a man who was very 
Christian in his idea of human duty. In 
himself Marcus Aurelius was the greatest 
man of the pagan world. 


SPOILING A WALK IN PARIS 

Paris pavements arc to be made 
vulgar by luminous advertisements over 
which the people will walk. 

Thick panes of glass arc let into the 
pavement with electric lamps and 
mirrors underneath them. Coloured 
advertisements are thrown up on to 
the glass. One of the unhappy things 
about the new advertising signs is that 
they are also visible in sunlight, for the 
sun’s rays shine through the glass on 
to the mirror, and the mirror reflects 
the sign up again on to the glass. 



Marcus Aurelius 


C. L. 

Are You Doing Your 
Share ? 

50,000 C.N. CHILDREN 
WANTED FOR PEACE 

Number of Members—13,500 

The C.L.N. is thousands strong, but 
it must be hundreds of thousands strong 
if it is to conquer the world. 

In the war years people used to ask 
each other Are you doing your hit ? 

The question is not less fitting in 
peace time. 

During the war people did not leave 
all the work to soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
and nurses. We all felt it our duty to 
do something. Old gentlemen addressed 
envelopes. Old ladies rolled bandages. 
Boys and girls acted as messengers in 
Government offices. Girls who had 
served in shops during the day served 
coffee to the troops at railway stations 
during the night. Mothers of families 
worked at munition factories for so 
many shifts a week, and when their 
work in the city was done elderly busi¬ 
ness men did duty as special constables. 

The Spirit of Service 

In Germany it was the same. They 
said " Wo will mobilise down to the 
last dog and cat.” . 

What has become of the spirit of 
service ? Why are the millions who 
worked for victory in war not working 
for the triumph of peace ? 

They are leaving everything to states¬ 
men. But that is like leaving all the 
war work to soldiers. The ’ bravest 
soldier cannot succeed without a muni¬ 
tion worker behind him, and the most 
enlightened statesman can do nothing 
without public opinion behind him. 

We need a hundred thousand people 
to make the munitions of peace. 

We want myriads of homes and 
schools manufacturing goodwill, toler¬ 
ance, clear thinking, and courage. 

Everyone who joins the Children’s 
League of Nations is helping the states - 
men who are working for the peace of the 
world. 

The Fable of the Faggots 

But it is not enough to join yourself ; 
you have not done your bit till you 
have enrolled others. Aesop’s fable 
about the faggots might have been 
invented for the League : it is easy to 
snap one stick across your knee, but 
impossible to break a bundle of sticks, 
and it is easy to drag One peacemaker 
into war but impossible to drag a world 
of peacemakers into war. 

If old and young would support the 
League of Nations as they supported 
the fighting forces war would become 
impossible. 

The League of Nations has handled 
23 international disputes, six of them 
concerning the Great Powers. 

To say that we believe in the League 
means that we believe disputes can be 
settled without war. The League lias 
proved it over and over again. It has 
settled disputes which would have led 
to war. 

■ Are you doing your bit for the League? 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence for the Card and 
Badge (stamps at home, international 
Coupons abroad). Please give your name 
and address, birthday and year, and the 
name of your school. 



Mother, your child 
needs watching! 

Mrs. E. C. Eastment, i.ChestnutTerrace, 
Bumham-on-Sea, Somerset, writes :—" I 
have given my two children California 
Syrup of Figs ever since they were babies. 
They enjoy it, in fact, they remind me of 
their regular weekly dose, which keeps 
them fit and full of life. I also take it 
myself, and find it gentle, effective and 
most satisfactory in every way. I have 
recommended it to many mothers who 
have asked me the best thing for affected 
children.” 

MOTHER I Tlie secret of healthy child¬ 
hood is — regular daily action. When 
poisons pollute the blood, digestion goes 
wrong, appetite fails, the little one gets 
languid, feverish and fretful. Watch 
your children for signs of irregularity, 
then simply give " California Syrup of 
Figs” until normal habit is restored. 
That is the great value of this gentle 
laxative; it never makes a fault worse, 
but coaxes back the normal daily action. 

Get a bottle to-day. 1/3 and 2/6 of 
all chemists. Emphasise “California” 
and no mistake will be made. 


FUAMONGTHEMATCHES 

Solutions to sot Number 1 which appeared 
In last week’s “ Children’s Newspaper.’’ 

(Solution 1.) 

1 Large outer square 
4 Small inner squares 
17 with side of 1 stick 
9 with side of 2 sticks 
4 with side of 3 sticks 

35 


(Solution 2.) 


(Solution 3.) 
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(Solution 4.) 


(Solution 5.) 


(Solution 6.) 



For the Editor 

Will someone recommend for the 
Editor an efficient chauffeur ; knowing 
London ; abstainer; wife able to help. 
Good country post, with bungalow. 
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Breathing Passages Clear 
Germs Overcome . . . 
Your Cold must disappear 

—and this is just how “ Vapex ” deals 
with colds. 

Whilst the breathing passages are 
choked with mucus the respiratory 
system cannot function properly. If 
the germs are not dealt with, the real 
cause of the cold is left unattacked. 

“ Vapex ” succeeds because it attacks 
both these problems at the same time. 

The simple act of breathing the 
“ Vapex ” vapour from your handker¬ 
chief — 

Opens a way through the mucus- 
laden passages of nose and 
throat. 

Carries a powerfully active 
germicide right into the breed¬ 
ing places of the germs. 


Treated in 
disappear. 


this way your cold must 


You can definitely feel the first part of 
the “ Vapex ” activity—the stuffiness 
and congestion are rapidly relieved, the 
head clears, breathing becomes easier. 
And all the time the germicidal vapour 
is destroying the hidden infection which 
is the real cause of the trouble. 

Always keep “ Vapex ” in the house 
so that you can fly to it at the first 
sign of a cold—that “stuffiness” which 
means that the germs are multiplying. 
Search them out before they can 
multiply dangerously. 

Use “ Vapex ” and Breathe ! 

Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- per bottle 

THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD., 
BARDSLEY VALE. 


A PLAGUE OF ALL 
THE AGES 

FOE OF YOUNG AND OLD 

First Clinic for Its Cure and 
Treatment 

TOLL OF RHEUMATISM 

It seems strange that in so old a 
civilisation as ours we should only now 
• have opened the first clinic devoted to 
the treatment and cure of rheumatism. 

With the blessing of all political 
parties, of the State, and of the Trade 
Union Movement, this pioneer work has 
been started in Regent’s Park, and it is 
hoped that similar treatment will become 
available all over the country. 

In its milder form rheumatism may 
seem a thing to smile at; yet among the 
poor it costs two million pounds a year in 
sickness benefit, and over three million 
weeks of employment are lost annually 
through its disabling effects in this 
country alone. It attacks young and old 
and cripples children for life, while it 
makes the existence of adults almost 
unbearable. 

How Plague Was Banished 

Rheumatism is one of the plagues of 
the age, and has been a plague of all ages 
where human beings have lived in a 
moist climate. Perhaps posterity will 
marvel that this crippling and even fatal 
malady should have been tolerated so 
long. We, however, are near enough to 
the events to realise that serious afflic¬ 
tion, generally shared, may be regarded 
as an essential and inevitable condition 
of human life. 

Plague, which for century after cen¬ 
tury ravaged our land, was regarded as 
an act of God, not to be avoided. It was 
banished from our midst not by direct 
action but because the general advance 
in hygiene swept away the conditions 
which made plague possible or even 
probable. Gout, the torture of our 
wealthy ancestors, died with the death 
of a generation which drank three or 
four bottles of port a day. 

Leprosy and Ague 

Leprosy, which has left its mark on 
many of our churches with their " leper 
squints,” and its signature on many a 
mournful page of our history, slowly 
disappeared not as the outcome of any 
specific treatment but as the result of 
better food, healthier surroundings, and 
wiser rule of life. Ague, the most in¬ 
jurious of our English ills in point of 
duration, had an astonishing history 
which it may be hoped rheumatism will 
reproduce, especially in the sequel. 

Throughout our history we read of our 
population suffering from ague, by that 
name, by the name of periodic fever, and 
by similar titles. Does it not seem in¬ 
credible that for 250 years after a cure 
for ague was found nothing was done 
toward finding its cause ? 

A Romance of History 

Ague was merely malaria. In 1640 
the Countess of Cinchon was cured of 
malaria when out in Peru, of which her 
husband was Viceroy. Her cure was 
effected by quinine derived from the 
bark of a tree, and ever since called, 
after her, Cinchona bark. The story of 
how the Cinchona tree was smuggled 
out of Peru to distant lands, to save 
millions of lives, is a romance of history. 

But not until 1894, although the 
presence of the parasite had been sus¬ 
pected, did Sir Patrick Manson prove 
that the poison was injected by mos¬ 
quitoes and prepare a way for Sir 
Ronald Ross and the prevention of 
malaria. It is not too much to hope that 
the cause of rheumatism will be as surely 
tracked down,' and that its conquest 
will be added to the long roll of the 
triumphs of scientific discovery. 


GROWING WEALTH 
OF AMERICA 

EXTRAORDINARY 

INCOMES 

Figures From the Richest 
Country in the World Today 

WHAT WE HAVE IN PLACE 
OF GOLD 

We have just received from the United 
States an estimate, made by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, of the 
growth of the American national income, 
the incomes of all the people added 
together. To make the figures plain 
we arc turning the dollars into pounds. 

Here are the wonderful figures for the 
six years up to 1928 : 

C millions £ millions 

1923 . . . 14,800 1926 . . . 17,100 

1924:. . . 15,400 1927 . . . 17,600 

1925 . - . 16,400 .1928 . . . 17,900 

These figures easily beat.the national 
income of any other country. The 
British national income is about 4000 
millions. That is to say, the mere 
increase in America in six years is much 
greater than the entire British income ! 

£150 a Year for Everyone 

Large as the American figure seems in 
the aggregate it is even more surprising 
when it is compared with the number 
of people in America. Taking the 
American population as 120 millions 
wo get. ^150 a year for every man, 
woman, and child in the country, an 
average of £750 a year for each family. 

In Great Britain the average annual 
income is between £So and £90 per head, , 
or between ^400 and £450 for a family. 
As the cost of living on both sides of 
the Atlantic is not now very different, it 
follows that the Americans are nearly 
twice as well-off as wo are. 

Of the three great branches of work 
it is shown that in America the order 
in which they figure in the account of 
incomes ■ is manufacturing, trade, and 
agriculture. The incomes from Ameri¬ 
can agriculture arc about half the value 
of those from manufacturing. 

It should bo clearly understood that 
when estimates arc made of the income 
of any nation it is for practical purposes 
impossible to include anything for the 
value of work done or services rendered 
which are not paid for in money. Take, 
for example, the work of a housewife 
in keeping the home tidy, in cooking, in 
mending, and so on ; nothing can be 
included for this. 

Beautiful Britain 

Let us not forget that there is not the 
slightest need for a Briton to envy an 
American because America is richer 
than Britain in money. There are 
heaps of things that money cannot buy, 
and we suppose few British people who 
have been to America desire to live there 
rather than here. 

America is a big and fine country, 
with great variety of climate and much 
beautiful and varied scenery ; but the 
Briton misses in it the intimate charm of 
our island garden set in the silver sea. 
To name only one thing, in the Northern 
States of America the winter is so severe 
and long that one has to wait for the 
month of May to see green fields, whereas 
in England the pastures bring freshness 
to the eye throughout the winter, save 
for the brief periods when snow gives 
them a beauty of its own. 

This single element of ever-springing 
green is sufficient to make the English¬ 
man travelling in America pine to be 
home again. 


LONDON PARKS 

London’s parks are the most accessible 
of any city parks in the world. The 
centi'al parks have nine railway stations 
within a minute or two of them, and 
Lord Crawford has calculated that about 
a million people travel alongside the 
central parks every day. 
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C.N. Tour of the Motherland 

A Journey Through the Map 
With Many Prizes at the End / 

Portable Wireless Sets Model Aeroplanes Model Steam Launches 

Cabinet Gramophones Tool Cabinets Portable Gramophones 

Tonnis Rackets Cricket Bats Watches and Cameras 


nTiiE C.N. offers 125 valuable prizes to readers who can make their 
1 way round the Motherland by finding the answers to a few sets of 
clues. This week we give the coupon and clues for the third section of 
the journey. New readers should obtain last week’s issue of the C.N., 
which contained a map and the first two coupons. There is no entrance 
fee for this contest, and successful readers may choose the article they 
most desire from the attractive prizes described below. There will be three 
more sections of our journey, and when the tour is finished we shall tell 
our travellers where to send their coupons, which, should be filled in with 
ink. The closing date will be Tuesday, April 15. 


The Prizes 

'The 25 most successful readers will 
each be invited to choose between a 
handsome 5-valvc Portable Wireless Set, 
capable of receiving numerous home and 
foreign broadcast programmes, and a 
beautiful Cabinet Gramophone in mahog¬ 
any, both made by the well-known firm 
of Lisscn. 

The hundred other prizes include 
tennis rackets and cricket bats made by 
Slazcngcrs ; model launches driven by 
steam; the wonderful Hobbies tool 
cabinets ; Broadcast portable gramo¬ 
phones made by the Vocalion Gramo¬ 
phone Co. ; large Skisail monoplanes 
guaranteed to fly several hundred yards ; 
handsome 9-carat gold wrist-watches for 
girls and silver watches with luminous 
dials for boys, both supplied by H. Samuel 
Ltd.; and Ensign folding cameras. 

Seldom lias such an attractive list of 
prizes been offered, and there is the 
additional advantage that successful 
readers arc to be asked to choose which 
they like best. Boys and girls will be 
proud to possess any of these articles, 
which are all of the highest quality.. 
Please toll your friends about this offer. 



Lissenola cabinet gramophone—Queen Anne 
Console model in mahogany. 



Five-valve portable Lissenola wireless set 
ready for use 


The Rules 

'The twenty-five prizes of Lissenola 
' 1 Portable Wireless Sets or Cabinet 

Gramophones will be awarded to the 
twenty-five readers whose lists of stop¬ 
ping places arc correct or most nearly, 
so, according to the scaled list in the' 
Editor’s possession. The hundred other 
prizes will follow according to merit. 

The Editor reserves the right to 
divide the value of any of the prizes 
in the event of tics, and his decision 
in all matters affecting the contest 
will be final and legally binding. 

Any number of attempts may be 
sent, but no reader over 18 is entitled to 
enter < 1 / assist. 

Only one name must be written in 
each numbered space, and no coupons 
containing corrections will be accepted. 

No responsibility can be undertaken 
for any delay or loss in the post or other¬ 
wise, and no correspondence will be 
entertained. Every entry must be on 
a complete set of coupons—1 to 0. 

Employees of the proprietors of the 
Children’s Newspaper cannot compete. 


C.N. TOUR OF THE MOTHERLAND 


17 Holiday Resort 

Third Coupon 

17 . 


18 Ships and Ropo 

.18 . 


19 Scene of Scott’s Last Novel 

19 . 


20 Famous Ploughman Poet 

20 . 


21 Runaway Romanco 

21 . 


22 Home of a Poet Laureato 

22 .. 


23 An Old Man and a Lake 

23 .. 


24 John of Gaunt 

24. 



THE TOWNS REFERRED TO IN THIS 

Square 17. Alloa, Bannockburn, Callander, 
Crieff, Kincardine, Stirling. , 

18 . . Carluke, Glasgow, Grangemouth ■ 
Hamilton, Larkhall, Rutherglen. 

19 . Crawford, Douglas, Lanark, Lugar, 
Muirkirk, Sanquhar. 

20 . Carsphairn, Castle Douglas,'Closeburn, 
Dumfries, Dunscore, Penpont. 


COUPON ARE AMONG THESE NAMES 

21 . Brydekirk, Gretna Green, Lochmaben, 
Lockerbie, Newton. . 

. 22 . Carlisle, Cockermouth, Keswick, Sib 
loth, Wigton, Workington. 

23 . Anibleside, Coniston, Furness, Raven*, 
glass, Ulverston,,Whitehaven. 

24 . Burton, Clitheroe, Garstang, Hornby, 
Lancaster, Morecrimbe. 


l 



Elijah’s Motor Car 

• Second letter from the Rev. F. W. Chudleigh 

Dear C.N. Readers, ' 

The Sunday School lesson was about Elijah on 
Mount Carmel. The teacher asked the little children to draw a 
picture about it. A small boy, with up-to-date ideas, drew the ;. 
prophet sitting in a motor-car looking for rain clouds. We hear a 
lot of funny things in our seven Sunday Schools, and in our Children’s 
Missions and among the Scouts, Guides and Brigades, No wonder j 
when over 10,000 children attend our meetings every week. We 
have five doctors who attend 2,500 patients every week—most of 
them children. 

We hear sad things, too. In ■ 
Stepney there are crowds of ' 
hungry little East Enders. I 
remember a long time ago we 
were feeding them. Four hun- - 
dred were waiting and only 
enough food arrived for two 
hundred. “ What shall we . 
do ? ” we asked them. “ Feed 
the little ’uns and thin ’uns 
first,” shouted a small,, 
cockney. They .are good 
Christians these small children. 
We give 2,000 free breakfasts 
every week. Each breakfast 
costs 3d. 

Will you let me invite some of them as your guests ? 2/6 would 
pay for 10. 10/- would pay for 40. 25/- would pay for 100. 

When I write thanking you I will send a copy of our East End • 
Star. I shall look out for the postman. 

Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, 

East End Mission, 

Commercial Road, London, E.l. 
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THE SHADOW 


you won’t stir. I shan’t be far off. You’ll 
watch and listen with all your eyes and 
your cars, lad. But not a sound; I don't 
want them to know that the house is 
surrounded.” - 

In stockinged feet and with cover from 
ditch and hedge they began to steal forward 
while I’etcr could feel his heart thumping 
at his ribs. And so to a lane with a cluster 
of dark, sprawling trees—untended trees 
with branch and bough drooping, through 
which a chimney-stack and a sullen slate 
roof became visible. 

Peter drew a deep breath, and his fists 
clenched themselves. His heart might 
thump i£ it liked : he couldn’t help that ; 
a prickly sensation might be starting all 
over his body : that he couldn’t help either ; 
but one thing he could help, and that one 
thing was not standing up to his job. 
Whatever happened he’d got to stand up 
to his job ; whatever he feared he mustn't 
let Charity down. " I suppose I’m a 
coward,” he thought. Then he bit his lips 
fiercely. “ And you haven’t td let Major 
Chris down either,” his thoughts said. 

" Oh, i£ only we were in the middle of 
it I ” he thought next. 

It seemed hours though in fact it was 
only five minutes before he had been posted 
flat on the ground behind the coping and 
windlass of an old well with nothing else 
between himself and the house. “Pretty 
close quarters at last,” he told himself as 
he sot his gaze on a door at the side. The 
kitchen door or something like that, he 
reflected. His companions had vanished. 
He wondered how far off they were. 

Everything was very silent around him. 
As still as death. Not even the voice of a 
bird sounded. 

“ Suppose the brutes come to the well for 
water 1 ” thought Peter. !' 

But no one came to the well. Yet the 
door . opened presently. Not with one 
honest swing like an honest door honestly 
opened, but inch by inch until in the 
widening rift between door and post the 
face of a man was framed, a furtive face 
with sly eyes. It peered out, and those 
sly eyes passed over the well to search the 
fence and patch of garden beyond. And 


JACKO has a surprise 


J acko jumped up from the breakfast 
table and rushed to the window, 

" How dare you leave the table like 
that!" roared Father Jacko. I( Come 
back at once, sir I ” ’ V 

" There’s a circus going past,” pleaded 
Mother Jacko. , • 

“ I should think there was ! ” chirped 
Jacko from the window. “ Just look at 



Flop 1 There, it was again 


CHAPTER 49 
The House Among the Trees 

on Rafaijl lmd begun to load his 
revolver. He did this -leisurely, and 
then just as leisurely he took up Guymcr’s 
last comment. 

“Yes,” he said, “I am anticipating a 
long wait. ■ But wc must assure ourselves 
first that the worst has not happened.” 
lie put the loaded weapon into his side 
pocket, and, casting a glance behind him, 
restarted the car. 

Peter, whose nerves were twitching, 
whose breath as ho leaned forward began 
to come faster, wondered that this fierce 
fighter could speak with such calmness, 
could behave so unlike the man who had 
stamped and raged in the library. 

They jerked down the lane and came out 
into the road. They went forward very 
slowly, seeking some field into which the 
car might turn as the, picnickers' cars did. 
They found such, with a high hedge and a 
wide gate, Entering they took the car 
under the hedge, when at once'their leader 
Blighted and drew out a hamper. 

"Now!” he bade, speaking briskly, 
rapping his words out, “ It’s high noon. 
We’re a party of picnickers. There’s a 
white, cloth there and some - forks. Spread 
them out, Guymer. Here are sandwiches. 
Better eat them. You’re long without food. 

1 And while you are eating I will go forward 
and do some scouting.” 

So Peter and Guymer did as they were 
commanded, eating with zest and speculat¬ 
ing together, 'while Don -Rafael slipped 
through the gate and disappeared down 
the road. 

"We are not far from that garage,” 
Guymer said presently, “ and the Dagoes 
jure housed a. tidy step farther on. We’ve 
iliis advantage : they don’t dream we’ve 
found out their hiding. So we'll surprise 
Them all right, or I don’t know the Don," 

Peter said, ” However did they get hold 
of a house ? ” 

“ It’s been standing empty for years. 
It belonged to a fishing-smack owner who 
flitted to Riding. They hired it through an 
agent before they came over, for they took 
no chances but had all their plans cut and 
dried. They’d plenty of money, you sec. 
The Dictator, their employer, will spend 
money.like.water to ensure his vengeance.” 

; “ So he hired it for them when lie heard 
of Colonel Grevcl's whereabouts in 
England-? . r - 

■ So I judge. For the house was theirs 
when they landed.” 

" And docs it stand by itself ? ” was 
Peter’s next question.- ■ 

“ Aye, up a lane off the. road and. so 
surrounded by trees that day after day 
you might pass it without a real glimpse of 
iF But yesterday morning the Don spotted 
: smoke from its chimney. And before the 
afternoon lie had located them.” 

“ Has ho gone there now ? ” 

. “ There . was never a scout, the Don’.s 
.equal. He’ll be in the trees round their 
i'liouse now, but they won’t see him. Not 
so : much as a button of him,” avowed 
|Guymer. Then he cocked an ear. " And 
(by that same token,” he whispered, “I 
! was wrong, for he’s on' his way back.” 

! “ I can’t hear anything ! ” Peter ex¬ 
claimed. - ... 

1 ; Guymer chuckled, “ You wouldn’t. The 
Don’s as light as a cat.” .He had scarcely 
spoken when the gate was noiselessly 
opened and Don Rafael with a warning 
gesture rejoined them. 

" Quick 1 he whispered. " Put those 
things away and jump in. We’ll have to 
take the car farther on. But I’ve found a 
place to hide it. .Quick with you, Guymer 1 ” 

But no need to spur Guymer on. He 
swooped at the cloth and in a flash he had 
all restored to the basket and the basket 
in the tonneau tinder the seat. Then they, 
left the field and, making an easy pace 
forward, Don Rafael stopped the car again 
in the mouth of a shed on the roadside, back¬ 
ing until they were concealed from the road. 

“ Now out with you both ! ” he directed, 
stripping his boots off and gesturing to the 
other two to do likewise. “I must leave 
the car here and I can’t, leave either of you 
with it; I’ll lock her, though there’s no 
one about to tamper with her. There are 
indications of something astir in the house; 
so I’ll want you both for we’ll have to watch 
back and front.” To Peter he said, " You’ll 
watch the side nearest the road.” To 
Guymer, "You’ll’ take the front. I’ll 
manage the rest.” 

, Then Peter asked, " If I see anyone how 
shall I signal ? ” ’ . 

1 " You don’t. , YouTl rouse no alarm but 
keep your eyes on him. I shall hide you and 


.those elephants! And I do believe 
there’s a lion in that van. Coo! I’moff!” 

And off he went, without waiting to 
finish liis breakfast. 

Of course lie got up to mischief the 
moment he was outside the house. He 
ran along beside the circus, prodding 
any animal he could reach and gener¬ 
ally making himself a nuisance. At last 
he felt something tickling his neck.' 

“ Ooli ! ” he cried, for .it was a long 
whip, and the man who was holding the 
other end was a grumpy-looking fellow. 

But, whips or no whips, Jacko just 
couldn’t let, that circus go on without 
him. He hopped up, behind one of the 
■big menagerie vans and hung on. to it. 

What’s wrong with a free-ride ! " he 


still inch by inch till the door stood suffi¬ 
ciently open to-allow the man’s whole body 
to slide itself through. Narrow-shouldered, 
lank-haired, he paused by the door, with 
his head on' one side, listening intently, 
with his lips pursed. He was Scharner. 

; CHAPTER 50 

The Battle Rages 

t was all that Peter could do to keep back 
a shout; it was all he could do to 
restrain himself from leaping forward. 
And while he held his breath and tightened 
his lips Scharner stepped back into the house, 
the door was closed soundlessly, and then 
Peter could hear distinctly a heavy , key 
turned, a heavy bolt shot. A moment 
later the window beside . the door ' was 
blocked out by a wooden shutter. ’ 

" They are fastening up this side of the 
house," he reflected. “ And that must mean 
something. Are they getting ready to quit ? ” 

He turned at a touch on the arm to find 
Don Rafael beside him, and as soon as he 
had whispered of what he. had seen to¬ 
gether they stole to the shelter of the low 
hedge in the little field which the back of 
the house overlooked. Side by side they 
parted the hedge and kept watch, till that 
befell which caused the Don to nod grimly. 
At window after window shutters went up. 

Don Rafael whispered, " To the other 
side now.” 

So Peter crept after him till from the 
shadow of the trees there glided out to 
them Guymer, finger upraised. His lips 
shaped a word at them ; “ Listen ! ” 

It was the throbbing of a car in the drive 
which they heard, the drumming engine of 
a car ail a-quiver to start. 

Don Rafael disappeared. He was back 
in an instant. " One of them’s gone to the 
gate,” he breathed. " Ho is looking down 
the road to see if the coast’s clear.” 

They waited. 

The crunch of a heavy tread joined the 
pulse of the car ; then a hoarse, thick voice 
reporting all safe. On this, without sign 
or sound, the watchers wormed forward 
until they had the drive itself under their 
eyes and the thrumming and purring car 
within a mere stone’s jerk. 

By its bonnet stood a short man of 
tremendous bulk, whose arms were so long 
that his hairy hands hung below his knees. 


cried. “ Wouldn’t that fellow with the 
whip be mad if he could see me now! ” ' 

Something tickled liis neck softly. It 
was mighty like the whip, and a horrid 
thought struck Jacko.. Perhaps that 
• fellow 1 could see him after all ! 

He tried to look round, but couldn’t 
manage it without falling from his perch. 
He held liis' breath and waited. 


Flop ! There it was again; but this 
time it was more of a prod. And the 
prods went on until Jacko felt quite sore. 

At last he made a desperate effort, and 
managed to cast his eye over his shoulder. 

Jacko had a shock ! There was an 
elephant walking just behind him, and 
it was prodding him with its trunk. 
What is more, the man with the whip 

was roaring with laughter.. . 

Jacko was in such a state that lie 
promptly fell off his perch on to the road. 
But the man wasn’t such a. bad sort 
after all. He pulled-Jacko out of the 
way before the elephant could tread on 
him, set him on his feet, and gave him 
a friendly push. Now then, scoot! "■ 
lie said. Jacko scooted. 


At the wheel a humped man was sitting, his 
head turned over his shoulder toward the 
house. The front door was opened and a 
little stream of men-appeared on the drive. 

Excluding the hunchback and the creature 
with arms like an ape’s arms, Peter counted 
nine of these men. He glanced at Don 
Rafael, whoso eyes were shining like flames, 
,cre liis own eyes went back to the car and 
the persons surrounding it. 

. They were pushing somebody , in. It 
was Mrs. Mandevcrcll. And that small, 
shrinking figure behind her in a dark cloak, 
shrouded with a hood that fell over her face ? 
Oh, surely that must be Charity, shrinking 
at their rough ' handling, sobbing, but 
resisting. Peter 1 saw her resisting and 
fighting against them, and then he saw the 
ruffian with the. ape’s arms catch her up 
and toss her to Mrs. Mandevcrcll, and she 
fell in the car at Mrs. Mandeverell’s side. 
At once another man leaped in, banged the 
door fast, and the third sprang up into the 
seat by the driver. 

Then Peter would have made a rush at 
the car had not a grip of steel on his shoulder 
prevented him. " Wait!” It was Don 
Ralael’s voice in his ear. He was under 
orders. He must fight his wild impulse 
down, With boiling blood lie must watch 
the car drive away, must watch while the 
rest of the party went back to the house, 
Scharner and the hairy brute at their head, 
laughing viciously before the door closed 
upon them. 

All was silence - again. - Peter trembled 
and wondered. He wondered ■ wliat Don 
Rafael’s plan was ? Eight meii left in the 
house—did Don Rafael intend to rush 
them ? Scarcely, or he would have taken 
his chance in the drive. Besides, what had 
he said about " intercepting ” Charity as 
the likeliest means of her father’s rescue ? 

Then Peter saw that any attack in the 
drive of three against eleven would have 
been madness. I-Ie remembered, too, that 
a part had been promised to himself; and 
his confidence returned, his heart gave a 
leap, when a whisper from his leader 
revealed that the hour had come to throw 
all into the balance. 

. Don Rafael’s whisper was " Now ! ’’ 

They were in the' road in a moment and 
full speed toward the shed, where, only 
pausing to hurry into their boots, they ran 
out the racing car and went in pursuit. 
Don' Rafael knew that his car had the wings 
of a swallow and could overtake the other 
much as it liked. On this he had based his 
plan, nor was ho misjudging. As they 
turned the bend a trail of dust floated ahead. 

On this Don Rafael slowed up to speak 
over his shoulder. “ There is no one else 
on the road, I shall rush them," he said. 
“ Before they suspect who we arc I must 
get alongside them. You will use your 
pistol at once on the two men in front, 
Guymer. Don’t wait to shoot. And don’t 
shoot to kill, but to wing them.” 

Guymer nodded grimly. 

j" And mind to put a third shot through 
one o£ their tyres.” 

So saying,' Don Rafael let his car have her 
head, and as soon as she had come within 
striking distance lie blew his horn with 
impatience as one who would pass. Peter 
saw the hunchback’s head turn, saw him 
wrench at his .wheel to get out o£ the way, 
saw his car swerve aside, then almost 
simultaneously, Peter found himself looking 
straight into Charity’s face as two sharp 
explosions barked and a third on their heels, 
ere with'grinding of brakes that pitched him 
on to his knees he was conscious that their 
racer was coming to a standstill. 

1 It was very soon over now. Although 
Mrs. Mandevcrcll bit and fought like a cat, 
Guymer had seized her and taken Charity 
from her before the third man, unhurt but 
shaken and pallid with terror, understood 
wliat was occurring and turned to escape. 
Yet even as lie turned Peter dived at his 
knees, so that, steiggering and swaying, he 
crashed his full length. ; ' 

And now Peter .was to see. why, the rope 
had been brought. With great, swift strides 
Don Rafael fell on this fellow and lashed 
him tight before thrusting a gag into his 
mouth. And, as a feather, next the Don 
lifted him up, carried him to the racer, 
threw hint inside her, where Peter per¬ 
ceived the two others in similar plight. 

Nor had Guymer. shown any mercy, to 
Mrs.-Mandevcrcll. Peter found her trussed 
as fast as her friends. . 

Then, after leaving the enemy’s car in 
the ditch, they conveyed their captives 
back in their own to , the shed. And in 
those few moments Peter comforted Charity, 
and learned that her father had been alive 
when she left. . But then she broke down. 

I " They, had bound him,” she shuddered ; 
"and I think they were quarrelling about 
what to do with him. - 

TO BE . CONCLUDED 
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New Full-COLOUR Art Work of Supreme Beauty 

Modern Masterpieces 
of British Art 

Not more than 25 Fortnightly Parts. 1/3 per part. Complete in one Volume 


W HEN complete, MODERN MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH 
ART will contain over 200 gorgeous reproductions of the 
finest paintings from the leading Art Galleries of the British 
Isles—embodying the most extensive collection of modern paintings 
ever brought together. It is, without doubt, the most ambitious 
all-colour part publication ever produced in this country. Each part 
will contain at least eight pictures of varying interest, accompanied 
by notes giving particulars of the artists and other points of 
interest. A special feature will be a series of separate colour 
plates for framing which will be given loose in various parts. 
The following world-famous artists are represented in Part 1:— 


“MICHAELMAS DAISIES”byJ.B.Manson 

This Exquisite FLOWER STUDY 
Ready for Framing 

FREE with PART 1 


SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. 
SIR JOHN LAVERY, R.A. 

P. H. CALDERON, R.A. 
FRANK BRAMLEY, R.A. 


FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A 
AUGUSTUS JOHN, R.A. 
PETER GRAHAM, R.A. 
HERBERT DRAPER 


This delightful flower study—“Michaelmas Daisies," 
by J. B. Manson — is exhibited in the Tate Gallery, 
The colour reproduction is exceptionally fine. 


PART 1 NOW ON SALE——GET YOURS TODAY 1/3 
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FLYING JACKETS FOR ALL 


SEE THIS WEEK’S 

MODERN BOY 2d. 

Get Your Copy NOW! 
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| The Stamp Collector's Corner § 
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¥our Opportunity and tukue is 
NO SNAG IN IT. £25 in Cash Prizes 

Wo arc celebrating our Jubilee year by giving away £25 
in 62 cash prizes to tho buyers responsible lor effecting 
the greatest number of stamps «ol<l from our world- 
famed approval sheets during the year 1930. 
FIItST PRIZE: £10 Bank o* England Note. 
Pull particulars and a set of 6 Siamese Stamps sent 
absolutely FllBE on receipt of your name and address by 
Department 29, ERRINCtTON & MARTIN, 
South ICackney, London, K.9. Established I860. 


YOUR STAMPS WILL 
LOOK FINE 

in a Gibbons staipp album. There 
are none better. Sec the name 
“STANLEY GIBBONS LTD.” 


ORIENTAL PACKET 

Contains 30 splendid stamps of the Orient only, pictoiials, 
etc. Sets of PALESTINE, EGYPT, and TURKEY, includ¬ 
ing high values, 6 ALGERIA, new and-obsolote IRAQ. 
SYRIA (flue), MECCA (quaint-looking stamp), 4 
PERSIA, LEVANT (obsolete). 8 TUNIS (pictorials and 
new issues), etc., 4Jd. Postage lid.extra. Purchasers 
of this packet, asking for Approvals, will receive 
FREE 10 BEAUTIFUL MOROCCO (Air Post., Mosques. 
Minarettos, etc.), usually sold at If*. Senders of 
addresses of stamp-collecting friends recclvoan additional 
set free. - II. C. .WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), 
Granville Road, BARNET. 


on every album before buying. 

Big illustrated lists FREE. Fine 
approvals sent if you tell us the 
•countries you collect. 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD., 

Dept. 107, 391 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


'd'ES WONDERFUL 1930 OFFER, 30 
XT -JCV.EU NEW ISSUES and NOVELTIES. 

Including Austria, Belgium (1929, lions), Canada, Cuba 
unused), Falkland Is. (penguin), F.M.S., Fr. Guiana, 
Fr. India (new issues), Guatemala $1.50 (cat. 4d.). 
Holland (1929). Italy (wolf), Nyassa, Poland (1929), 
Rounmnta, Russia (unused), Spain (Catacombs), 
Switzerland, Ukraine, Upper Volta (natlvo chief), 
Vatican State. I will send this collection abso¬ 
lutely free to all stamp collectors sending ljd. 
postago (abroad 2Jd.>. Only one gift to each applicant. 
Mention 1930 Offer. 

Q, KEEP, Mortimer Dodge, Wimbledon 
Park, London, S.W.19. 


i THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S § 
| - , ......— CORNER - 1 

= Readers interested in the above will be pleased E: 
= to know that this feature will appear twico E 
= monthly in the “ Children’s Newspaper.” — 
= The next Stamp Collector’s Corner will bs E 
— published in the issue dated March 29th. =r 1 
nilllllllinillllllllllllllllHIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllr 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, t Jib. 5 / 6 , 

** 3 its, 10/0. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, etc. 

White, etc., 3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 8/4 J- to 27/11 per 
yd. Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, Tailoring, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 6o YEARS' REPUTATION. 

Wellington, 


EGERTON 
BURNETTS, 
N.C. Dept. 


pmjTmjp 





SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


The Paper for the Modern Schoolgirl. 

SCHOOL-DAYS 


Every Saturday. 


TWOPENCE 



MADE and GUARANTEED by 


BAILEY’S “SUPER” PUMP 

Celluloid covered, 15 x J in. With 
Steel Lining 2/3 each. With 
Aluminium Lining 2, G each. 
The MetalLinings are solid drawn 


Tho APEX INFLAT0R CO., LTD., Ahtridgo Road, Porry Barr, Blrmlimham. 


PROSPEROUS 

CANADA 

C ANADA is the most prosperous and most rapidly- 
growing country in the world. The prosperity 
arises from great natural resources worked by an 
intelligent and industrious 
population, Canada grows 
world’s championship wheat, 
and in larger quantities 
for export than any other 
country. Twelve times in 
fifteen years British settlers 
in Canada have won the 
World’s Wheat Champion¬ 
ship. Live stock, bacon, 
butter, cheese, fruit—all 
farm products—are pro¬ 
duced in great quantities 
and are of the highest 
quality. 

THERE IS LAND IN CANADA 

for every industrious, ambitious settler who will 
apply himself to farm work. Some of it may be taken 
free as Government grants; for settlors with capital 
there arc many attractive investments. Freehold land; 
low taxes. Men planning for their own future, or for 
the future of their families, should investigate Canada. 

BOY SETTLERS 

between 14 and 19 years of age receive free transpor¬ 
tation and are placed by Government Officials in 
approved farm homes. 

GET THE FACTS 

Full information about settlement opportunities 
in Canada, and reduced and free passages, may be 
had upon application to: Director of European 
Emigration (Dept. C.N.), Canadian Building, Tra¬ 
falgar Square, S.w.x, ■ 


Joip/Sdo 

" SILKY l-TBRE " ASEFTIO HANDKERCHIEFS aro 
tho recognised cleanly means of treating KAS.iL 
CATAUlllI, Colds, Measles, etc. Used once and des¬ 
troyed, tho risk of infection is eliminated., Beautifully 
soft and absorbent. 50 for 2/». Also ” Toinoco Papier 
Orepon,” 1(3 and 1/9, at all Chemists, or Post Free with 
Children's Fairy Story from Tho Toinoco Handkerchief 
Co., Ltd. (Dept. F.W.), 55, KattonGardcn,London, K.C.l. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d, 

Send 5 of theso coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will rce.oivo a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. FEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine. Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleetprico4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Do Luxe Moilel,2/- extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
lor lis. a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

March 15 , 1930 * ’ Every Thursday, 2 d. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s.6d. a year. (Canadal4s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 


Jack Goes Shopping 

J ack went out with a certain 
sum of money in his pocket. 
He called in at a greengrocer’s and 
spent an eighth of his money on 
oranges; then he went into a 
newsagent’s and bought a maga¬ 
zine for a shilling ; next he called 
in at a sweetshop and spent a 
quarter of the money he still had ; 
and after giving threepence to a 
beggar lie got home and found 
that he still had ninepence. 

IIow much money did he have at 
first ? Answer next week 


How They Saw the Play 


'pur German Municipal Theatre 
in Braunschweig treasures 


among its possessions a theatrical 
programme of the year 1734 
which, after announcing the play 
to be produced, goes on to give 
these instructions : 

For the convenience of the 
public it is ordained that those 
in the front row shall lie flat on 
the ground, those in the second 
row kneel, those in the third row 
sit, and those in the fourth row 
stand.- In this way everyone will 
be able to see. The play being a 
tragedy laughter is forbidden. 


Day and Night Chart 



Peggy Dishwasher 

Jn March the Pied Wagtail, or 
Peggy Dishwasher as the 
country people call it, begins to 
migrate northward. Its conspicu¬ 
ous black and white plumage may 
frequently be seen 111 the neigh¬ 
bourhood of ponds and streams. 

As the name wagtail suggests, 
its tail is in constant movement 
up and down. The reason is that 
as the bird lives on insects it lias 
to-be able to make quick darts 
through the air, and its wagging 
tail helps to give it a flying start. 



La tablette La brosse La branche 
Les papiers.sont sur la tablette. 
J’emporte la brosse et le peigne. 
L’oiseau cliante sur une branche. 


Do You Live at Farnham ? 

This name was originally spelled 
Fearnhamm, and means the 
enclosure or home among the ferns, 
a description, no doubt, of the 
place as it was centuries ago. 


Darkness, twilight, and daylight 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight gets-longer eacii day. 


Why Does She Do It ? 

Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
Why do you litter throw ? 
Toni paper scraps and sweetstuff 
wraps 

Are easily buried, you know. 


Sayings Shakespeare Made 

Qweet are the uses of adversity. 

As Yon Like It, IIi. 
That way madness lies. 

King Lear, III 4 . 
Nothing in his life became him 
like the leaving it. Macbeth, 1 4 . 
Tlie w'eakest goes to the wall. ' 
Hamlet, V 's. 
She sat like patience on a 
monument. Twelfth Night, II 4 .. 


A Riddle in Rhyme 

Two brothers are we, with five 
children apiece, ».. ■ / 

A number which rarely is known 
to increase; ■ 

We are large, hard, and black—we 
are soft, white, and small, 

But without us mankind could 
do nothing at all. 

Without us no vessel the ocean 
could roam, 

Yet though we go forth you will 
find us at home ; 

If you can’t find us out, why, to 
cut siiort our story, 

When you sit down to dinner you 
have US before ye. Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

JN tlie morning the planet Saturn 
is • in tlie - 


South-East. In 
the evening 
Jupiter is in 
the.South - 
Westand Nep¬ 
tune is in the 
South. Our 
picture shows 



the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 11 p.in. on March 17 . 


Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

J-Jow many people are born in 
your town and how many 
die ? Here are the figures for four 
weeks in 12 towns. Tlie four weeks 
up to January 25 , 1930 , are com¬ 
pared, with the corresponding 
weeks of last year. 


TOWN. 


BIRTHS DEATHS 


London .. 

1030 

5970 

1929 

6079 

1930 

4601 

1929 

6218 

Glasgow .. 

2227 

1882 

1322 

3100 

Dublin 

894 

866 

473 

643 

Leeds .- .. 

603 

606 

520 

638 

Edinburgh . 

587 

586 

487 

589 

Newcastle.. 

514 

468 

302 

324 

Bristol ... 

457 

480 

328 

461 

Swansea 

209 

252 

152 

180 

Preston .. 

129 

138 

147 

, 161 

Exeter 

105 

92 

47 

' 78 

Lincoln .. 

71 

105 

61 

86 

Chester .. 

66 

61 

43 

58 


.LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Tho C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



How Deep / 2 feet 
A Riddle in Rhyme 
' 'Dorothy " ‘ 


Word Square 
HARD 
A RE A 
R ES T 
DATE 


A Word Sum in Pictures 



When the letters of the words represented here, have been added 
and subtracted tlie remaining letters, arranged in the right order, 
Will spell tlie word Shown by tlie last picture. Answer next week 


Dr MERRYMAN 


The Knocker-lip 

A grumbler was complaining 
of his hard lot. 

“ If you had a job like mine,” 
said his listener, “ you’d wake up 
a different man eacii morning.” 

“ How so ?” asked the grumbler. 
“ Well, you see, I happen to 
work in a hotel.” 


The Harvest 

Toiinny had given tlie rattier 
J surprising information that 
December, January, and Feb¬ 
ruary are tlie harvest months. 

“ Who told you that, Johnny ? ” 
demanded his teacher. 

“ My father, Miss,” was the 
reply. “ tie’s a plumber.” 


A Jungle College Tie 



Tms smart fellqw is regarded 
In the .Jungle, his. abode,. 

As an animal of fashion, . 

And distinctly in tlie mode. 

“ What a dandy!”. jeer the mon¬ 
keys, ' ' . 

They’re ii.ru.de, untidy, lot; . . . 

“ See his stripes.! He’s now 
arranged them . 

As a stylish College Knot,” - 


The Old Crock 

The conversation in the traim 
• turned to motoring. 

“ I’d like to buy a car,” said 
Mr. Johnson. “ Do you happen to 
know anybody witli one to sell ? ” 
“ I should think Jackson has,” 
was tlie reply. 

.“. What makes you think 
that ? ” 

“ Well, I sold him mine last 
week-end.”, • ■ ' . 


." The Lullaby 

A small boy was boasting,of his 

nn/itli/iv’r' vrAtiTflvfiil cinn'inn - 


mother's wonderful singing 
voice.' ' . ’ - 

“ She is simply marvellous,”, 
said Jimmy, ” I have known her: 
to hold her audience for a whole! 


evening. i 

“ Go oil! ”, .said . Billy doubt-: 
ingly. r 

“ Quite true,” retorted Jimmy. 
And then she would lay it down 
in the cradle and rock it to sleep.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

L ong ago the River Bure 
was making its leisurely 
way among the rushes and 
marshes, with'the poplars and 
willows standing knee-deep 
in water, when the herons 
took to flight. 

Bright sails, gay with 
stripes of red, green, and blue 
were seen. These Deer of the 
Surf, as the Vikings called 
their ships, came round the 
bend of the river with the sun 
glinting on the shields hung 
over the sides and on the 
grinning dragon heads of 
their prows. 

The shouts of the men who 
manned them brought terror 
to the hearts of the dwellers 
in this little spot Fa Ifee east 
of England. Too well they- 
knew that the coming of these 
fierce warriors meant plunder 


<D « 

and murder. The grey-green 
banks of the river would be 
stained with blood, red as 
the poppies that blew in the 
meadows near by. 

Years passed. A Viking 
reigned in England, King 
Canute the Mighty. And it 
seemed t as , though .. England 
cast a spell over this fierce 
warrior-king. For he who had 
been harsh and stern now, as 
King of England, ruled justly 
and wisely. 

And among many . good 
things that lie did he caused 
a monastery to be built for 
the Order of Saint Benedict on 
the banks of the .River Bure. 

The monks did not give 
themselves up wholly to 
peaceful pursuits. They re¬ 
membered how swiftly- up the 
long, winding rivers the Viking 


The Guardian of the Marshes 


ships had sailed. So, for fear 
of other enemy ships, they 
fortified themselves strongly. 

Nor were they mistaken. 
When William the Conqueror 
with his Norman followers 
set forth to conquer England 
the dwellers on the banks of 
the River Bure once again 
saw enemy ships sweep up the 
river. But this time there 
was a strongly-fortified mon¬ 
astery' to flee to for shelter, 
and from this camp of refuge 
the English flung defiance at 
the Normans. 

In vain they tried to take 
the abbey.. Then one night a 
traitor monk slipped away 
from the . monastery. Swiftly 
in his black cowl and hood he 
flitted unseen in the dusk to 
the enemy's lines. He was 
taken to the Duke, 


" Sire,” he said, ‘‘ if you 
will make me Abbot I will 
show you a secret entry.” 

Then William determined to 
take by guile what he had 
failed to take by force of 
arms. He consented, and the 
next day, with the aid of the 
monk, the-Normans entered 
the monastery. Thus, tlie 
guardian -of the marshes fell 
into the hands of the enemy. 

The Duke kept his promise. 
The monk was made Abbot— 
but the stern conqueror 
hanged him afterwards, for 
ho had no love for traitors. 

The abbey of the marshes 
now lies peacefully with the 
windmills clacking all round 
it, and a little old mill within 
the ruins where once the 
Benedictine monks bade de¬ 
fiance to tlie Norman foes. 


Heaps 

of Vitamins 
inside 


The Vitamins you need 
to keep you in health 
are retained in the 
manufacture of Hovis 
and further increased 
by the addition of an 
extra proportion of the 
vitamin-bearing wheat- 
germ. 



Best Bakers Bake it. 


HOVIS Ltd., 

London. Bristol. Macclesflold. ft© 



How do 
you wake? 


Fresh, alert, with a real appetite 
for breakfast and your daily work? 
If not add a cup of the ‘ Allenburys ’ 
Diet at 11 a.m. and 10 p.m. to your 
daily fare. Made from the finest 
selected whole wheat, rich creamy 
milk and an ample proportion of 
Vitamin D added, it is the ideal tonic 
beverage. Easily made and easily 
digested it gradually builds , that 
great possession—a reserve of energy. 



Easy to Ma\e . Pleasant to Take 
In Tins at 2/1, 4/- & 7/6 

Of all Chemists 


Send' 3d. in stamps for i lb. trial 
' j * Allen' 


sample tin of the * Allenburys * Diet 

ALLEN& HANBURYS Ltd. 

37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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